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Ford Airship Man 
Asks Fair Play 
Of Insurance Co.’s 
W. B. Stout Says Underwriters 
Should Distinguish Between 
Planes, Makers, Pilots 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION SAFE 








Insurance Men Told of Present 
State of U. S. Mail and 
Passenger Flying 





William B. Stout, in charge of the 
Stout Metal Aeroplane Co., and of the 
airplane division of the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, made a plea for more liberality 
in insuring airplanes at a banquet of 
insurance men in Philadelphia on Friday 
night of last week. Mr. Stout manu- 
factured the airplane which carried Col. 
Lindbergh’s mother to Mexico and he 
also took the journey there and back in 
that ship. 

He rather plaintively made the allega- 
tion that the insurance companies link 
all airplanes in the same class, instead 
of discriminating. In other words, he 
said that airships should be underwritten 
the same as any other insurance risk; 
that there were airplanes which never 
fell to the ground and wouldn’t in the 
course of 150,000 miles of capable flying. 
On the other hand there were stunt per- 
formances which should not be insured 
under any circumstances. The gist of 
his talk in this connection was that the 
company which would insure a cross-the- 
ocean flight, especially one comir~y est 
‘rom Europe, would be guilty o. - of 
brains, whereas companies could ,. ofit 
by insuring new commercial planes built 
by reputable airplanc manufacturers of 
whom there are now a number, and pi- 
loted bv skilled aviators. 

Mr. Stout compared dare-devil stunt 
flyers of long-distance cruises who 
hopped off without a ground preparation 
and map and weather knowledge to a 
man who jumped off a bridge. “You do 
not blame the bridge,” he said, “because 
a man falls to his death. Neither should 
vou blame the airship because some of 
them go where they should not go.” 

Unfair Comparisons 


Mr. Stout discussed commercial avia- 
tion as it exists in this country at the 
present time. He said commercial avia- 
ion was now growing rapidly and safely. 
“It is no more fair to put all airplanes 
in the same class,” he complained, “than 
it is to put boats in one category, as 
‘here is as much difference between air- 
»lanes as there is between the Leviathan 
ind a rowboat. and a privately-owned 
‘acht and a tub with an inexpert skip- 
er,” 

He discussed various types of planes,, 
he military plane. the mail plane, the 
nouréedr owned plane, the commercial 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! -146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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Everyone associated with an insurance company who is working, in one way or 
another, to reduce fire-hazards and prevent fire-waste, is a White Fireman. 
Loss-prevention service rendered by insurance companies is secured by property- 
holders either from or through their insurance agent. ; 
Therefore, tht White Fireman advertising of this company adds to the prestige, the 
influence and the business opportunities of the North America Agent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
P PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. co. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Organizing Man-Power 


The Penn Mutual is actively engaged in a campaign to organize the 
man-power of its Field force through carefully selected additions and 
through education and cooperative supervision. 


Important General Agency appointments are being made, and a 
comprehensive plan of teamwork between Agency department and Field 
is being put into operation. 


If you have organizing ability, or sales ability, or the desire to be a 
life underwriter, plus ambition and industry, we can supply successful 
methods for putting them profitably at work. Address— 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 














Great Insurance 
Strides In Orient 
Seen By Huebner 


After Four Months in Japan U. of 
P. Professor Forecasts Growth 
and Development 


HIS TALKS IN FAR’ EAST 


Interested, Too, in Conscription 
and Forestry Insurance; Stu- 


dents Understand English 











The globe-girdling trip which Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, famous insurance educator of 
Philadelphia, recently finished, was 
taken at the invitation of the University 
of Pennsylvania, with which college he 
has been associated for eighteen years. 
That institution has more than a routine 
Western appeal to Orientals, with the 
re-ult that it has many graduates living 

vw in Japan and China. So in a way 

ere was something akin to a “good 
will mission” in his trip. Also he had 
many times been the recipient of invita- 
tions from former students who now live 
in the Orient to see insurance people 
there and note insurance customs at first 
hand. Dr. Huebner’s books on property 
and life insurance are used in Oriental 
schools and universities. 

It all resulted in a stay by Dr. Hueb- 
ner of four months in Japan and two 
months in China. He visited fourteen 
countries while abroad, traveled 42,000 
miles and came back by way of Suez. 
His first public appearance before a large 
body of insurance men since his return 
was at the sales congress in Philadelphia 
last week. 

His Wide Contacts 

Dr. Huebner was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to describe some of his 
insurance experiences and contacts. He 
lectured at fourteen of the leading col- 
leges and universities of Japan, attended 
many dinners and met the University of 


Pennsylvania alumni associations at 
Tokio, Nagoya, Osaka (Japan), and 
Shanghai, Tien-Tsin and Hongkong 


(China). Among the insurance associa- 
tions he addressed was that of the larg- 
est organization of fire and marine men 
in Tokio; also a joint meeting of the 
Japan Association of Life Insurance 
Companies, Japan Association of Insur- 
ance Science and the Japan Institute of 
Actuaries. While in Shanghai he ad- 
dressed the Life Insurance Offices Asso- 
ciation of China. He further addressed 
insurance associations in Osaka, Nagoya 
and other cities. Everywhere he was 
most cordially received. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
he did not find it difficult to interest his 
audiences on insurance in view of the 
fact that he talked in a foreign language 
he said that an unusually large number 
of his auditors understood what he was 
saving without interpretation. One rea- 


son for this is that English is a require- 
ment at the Japanese universities so that 
in addressing gatherings at universities 
interpreters were rarely necessary. At 
the association meetings attended by the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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“ SPRING! 


{OF WHICH THIS IS THE FIRST DAY OF} 


st oo tot 


NEW LIFE! VIGOR! EXPANSION! 

We bloom forth with this seasonable 
suggestion: we # While 
the farmer prepares the land for better 
crops, this is the time to prepare your 


Programs for better business thru—— 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
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Publisher J. C. Martin 
Now Carries $6,500,000 


A GREAT INSURANCE ADVOCATE 





Manages New York “Evening Post” and 
Philadelphia ‘Public Ledger”; 


Lawrence Huston, Agent 





John C. Martin of the Curtis-Martin 
publications, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia “Public Ledger” and the New York 
“Fyening Post,” is now carrying $6,500,- 
0M} of insurance. A $3,000,000 line upon 
Mr. Martin’s life was written a few 
davs ago by Lawrence B. Huston of 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., Philadelphia 
brokers. Mr. Huston is manager of the 


JOHN C. MARTIN 


life insurance department of that office 
and he is also the man who placed a 
couple of million on Mr. Martin some 
time ago. 


The announcement that Mr. Martin 
was carrying such a heavy line was re- 
ceived with keen interest when an- 
nounced at the Tri-State Congress last 
week by Sigourney Mellor. An attempt 
was made to introduce Mr. Huston to 
the convention, but he ran out of the 
hall. He has been an insurance man for 
eight years, served in France in the ar- 
tillery, and before going into insurance 
was in the bond business. 

The $3,000,000 line was placed in 
twenty-five companies. In 1926 Mr. Mar- 
tin was carrying $1,500,000. An addi- 
tional $2,000,000 was placed in 1926. 
Selling him an unusually large line was 
one of the easiest things that an insur- 
ance agent ever did as there is no man 
in the United States who has been a 
more firm believer in life insurance than 
has this newspaper publisher. Mr. Mar- 
tin has insisted that the New York 
“Evening Post” devote a considerable 
amount of space to insurance, and at 
one time he had Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace 
write a series of educational articles on 
life insurance. Upon one occasion he 
told The Eastern Underwriter that he 
believed it was his duty as a newspaper 
publisher and a firm advocate of life in- 
surance to make as many people see its 
merits as possible. 





N. Y. TIMES BIRTHDAY GIFT 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York “Times,” is 70 years old. Upon 
the occasion of his birthday it was an- 
nounced that group insurance has been 
increased to $5,000 fov.each employe who 
has served thirty yut wor more. The 
Times” pays the entiie“premium. In- 
surance is in the Equitable Society. 

J. J. Mitchell, the Chicago banker, 
died and left a $4,000,000 estate. He had 
$175,000 life insurance. 











WHO WANT TO MAKE MORE MONEY 





“RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


Offers you expert training that will materially 
increase your income. Through the *RIEHLE 
AGENCY you may attend the Equitable Home 
Office School or use the Equitable Correspondence 
Training Course. Graduates of the school do 44% 
more business without insuring more people. 


THEY KNOW HOW TO SELL 








Investigate your opportunity in Life Insur- 
ance—*Riehle Agency—Equitable Life. Take 
advantage of your opportunities immediately 
and communicate at once, preferably in person, 
with 


*JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 
*THEODORE M. RIEHLE, 


Associate Manager 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Suite 1103-1106 - Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street - New York City 
Telephone - - - Lackawanna 7150 





‘‘4 LIVE, SUCCESSFUL, FRIENDLY AGENCY—THE RIEHLE AGENCY”’ 



































Beha May Not Ask For 
New Disability Law 


HIS LETTER TO ACTUARIES 





Might Be Better to Prescribe Certain 
Standard Provisions by Depart- 
mental Ruling, He Says 





Superintendent Beha has re-appointed 
a committee consisting of J. D. Craig, 
chairman; Arthur Hunter, john M. 
Laird, James F. Little and A. T. Mac- 
lean, to give further consideration to the 
proposed standard provisions for total 
and permanent disability and accidental 
death benefits incorporated in life poli- 
cies. The suggestion formerly made was . 
that statutory standard provisions for 
such benefits should be drafted. Mr. 
Beha now says that probably it will be 
more satisfactory, for the present at 
least, merely to prescribe certain stand- 
ard provisions by departmental ruling. 
Along this line he writes to the com- 
panies: 

“Possibly this could be best effected 
by prohibiting certain provisions and al- 
lowing the companies considerable Iati- 
tude in drafting their provisions so long 
as they do not go beyond the prohibited 
limits. If the situation is handled by a 
ruling, it will, of course, permit a con- 
siderable flexibilitv in that a ruling can 
be easily changed if new conditions war- 
rant it. In this connection, considera- 
tion should be given to the question as 
to whether or not any amendments to 
the law are necessary or desirable. 


May Make Suggestions to 
Commissioners 


“T may decide to submit some recom- 
mendations to the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners regarding 
uniform action bv all of the states on the 
above matter. Suggestions in this con- 
nection will be welcome. 

“The disability features should be kept 
reasonably consistent with and should 
not be out of proportion to the death 
and maturity benefits of life insurance 
contracts. Maximum coverage and gen- 
eral limitations should be prescribed. The 
companies should, of course, be permit- 
ted to continue to exercise their own dis- 
cretion within certain broad limitations. 

“Tt has been well stated by one of the 
companies that the problem is to secure 
the maximum benefits of standardization 
with minimum interference with the free- 
dom of companies.” 


H. J. JOHNSON GENERAL AGENT 





Former Assistant Superintendent of 
Agents of Connecticut Mutual Joins 
Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh 

Holgar J. Johnson has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual to go with the Penn 
Mutual as general agent in Pittsburgh. 
James C. Biggert, veteran agent, will 
continue there as general agent. 

Mr: Johnson is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has a degree of 
A. B., and was on active sea duty in 
the Navy during the world war. He be- 
gan his insurance career with the Con- 
necticut Mutual in 1922, under Lee D. 
Hemingway in Pittsburgh, later being 
made agency supervisor. He taught at 
the Rockwell school, lectured at the Y. 
M. C. A., and was vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 





VISITS N. Y. ASSOCIATION 

Clinton Criswell, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, who attended the Tri-State 
Congress at Philadelphia last week, 
stopped off in New York City to visit 
Fred P. McKenzie of the local associa- 
tion. Mr. Criswell discussed with the 
latter a bulletin similar to the monthly 
publication of the New York Association 
which he is planning to bring out, and 
for which trust company advertising will 
be solicited. 
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Tri-State Congress 
Was Decided Success 


GOOD SPEECHES; FINE BANQUET 





Attendance All That Hall Would Hold; 
Trust Company Angle Went Over 
Well With People Of City 


The Philadelphia Sales Congress (Tri- 
State Congress) made good. There was 
enough preliminary ballyhoo to provide 
a large attendance; insurance men 
poured into the Bellevue-Stratford on 
Friday of last week from three states. 
The talks hit'a high mark, especially the 
addresses of M. Albert Linton, vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual, on 
income insurance and life insurance 
trusts, and that of Dr. S. S. Huebner 
of the University of Pennsylvania who 
holds an insurance audience in the palm 
of his hand whenever he addresses them. 

The banquet was bright and enjoyable. 
Julian S. Myrick, toastmaster, confined 
himself merely to his role of introducing 
speakers and did not discuss the con- 
troversial subjects now before’ the fra- 
ternity. Josh Lee, inspirational talker 
from the University of Oklahoma, who 
has made such a success in the East 
this month, made his biggest hit in 
Philadelphia. 


The News Kick 


The big “news kick” was given to the 
Congress by the announcement from the 
floor by Sigourney Mellor that John C. 
Martin, Philadelphia and New York 
newspaper publisher, had taken out 
enough insurance to give him $6,500,000. 
This statement was taken up by daily 
papers all over the country, giving the 
Congress a fine publicity boost. 

The exhibit of trust company and life 
insurance general agency literature in 
the Bellevue-Stratford was an important 
educational event and the trust company 


talks on the night preceding the Con- 
gress were also informative and valuable 
because they brought this important 
phase of insurance and finance directly 
to the attention of the entire Phila- 
delphia reading public. 

The chairman of the Friday morning 
session was Joseph Reese who was a 
bank clerk three or four years ago and 
is now a million dollar producer. He 
represents the Equitable Life of Iowa. 

One of ‘the inspirational hits of the 
Congress was Ernest W. Owen, manager 
of the Sun Life of Canada at Detroit. 
Mr. Owen was filled to the brim with 
energy and was given a big ovation at 
the conclusion of his talk on “Making 
the Sale.” 

All of this is indicative of the good 
National Association meeting in store 
for life underwriters next September 
when Mr. Owen is to be the general 
chairman. 

James M. Blake, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, was sandwiched 
in between M. Albert Linton and Dr. S. 
S. Huebner on the program for Friday 
afternoon. He got the crowd laughing 
at his jokes and put them in a receptive 
mood for Dr. Huebner’s talk. 


“Vanishing Fortunes” 


“Vanishing Fortunes,” the Phoenix 
Mutual moving picture which shows 
how unscrupulous salesmen can guide 
beneficiaries into frittering away their 
proceeds, was shown twice, first at the 
life trust forum and then at the regu- 
lar session on Friday afternoon. It was 
well received both times. 

The total attendance at the Congress 
surpassed the 2,000 mark, and was larger 
than last year. 

Colonel Taggart, the insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, sat at the 
head table at the banquet and enjoyed 
a vacation as he was not called upon for 
a speech. 

No one can say that the Congress 
wasn’t given enough publicity. E. J. 














‘pany he represents. 











MIDLAND MEN MAKE MONEY 


“He profits most who serves best” 


A salesman is judged by the character of the Com- 
High grade men associate them- 
selves with good companies. 


If you are a personal producer and also have inclina- 
tion to organization work, if you are not in debt, and if 
your age is over 27 and under 50, we will assist you 
in building a business of your own. 


General agency opportunities are available in Illinois, 
| Indiana, Miéhigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and California. 


Address: Agency Department 





The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 




















Berlet, chairman of this committee, 
worked early and late to keep Philadel- 
phia and _ out-of-town underwriters 
posted on what was in store for them. 
He also gave the insurance newspaper- 
men good co-operation. 

One of the interested visitors at the 
Tri-State Congress was William S. 
Emerson, special agent, New England 
Mutual in Philadelphia, who resembles 
Andrew Mellon, Treasurer of the United 
States, so closely that he has often been 
mistaken for him. 

Mr. Emerson has been in life insur- 
ance for about fifteen years, formerly 
being a prominent retail merchant in 
Philadelphia. He is a past president of 
the Delaware Society and the Business 
Science Club of that city. He aver- 
ages about $500,000 of paid-for business 
a year and says that his specialty is 
hard cases. 


The Chairmen 


The general chairman of the Congress 
was Sigourney Mellor. The chairman of 
the Association Co-operation Committee 
was N. M. Olsen of the John Hancock. 
J. A. Tyson of the Equitable of Iowa 
was chairman of the attendance commit- 
tee. J. M. Blake of the Massachusetts 
Mutual was chairman of the company 
executives’ participation committee. A. V. 
Tisdale of the Connecticut Mutual was 
chairman of the dinner arrangement 
committee; G. M. Cannell of the Penn 
Mutual of the finatice committee; J. E. 
Bragg, Union Central, of the reception 
and banquet committee; and A. Rush- 
ton Allen of Mellor & Allen, of the pro- 
gram committee. E. J. Berlet as usual 
had charge of the publicity committee; 
Miss M. Z. Duncan of the women’s par- 
ticipation committee; Mr. Berlet of the 
personnel of exhibit committee; Tom M. 
Scott, Penn Mutual, of the Bank and 
Trust company participation committee; 
and A. Mosley Hopkins, Aetna Life, of 
the promotion committee. 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Life Insurance Trusts 

Is it a good thing for the proceeds of Life 

Insurance Policies to be handled In Trust? 
Life insurance companies and their agents are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Beneficiary, as well as the 
Insured during his life. Where arrangements have 
been made for the insurance to be paid in a lump 
sum, it is manifestly a good thing for the Beneficiary 


Pastor Helps His Fold 
In Meeting Premiums 


SO INSURANCE WON’T LAPSE 





Rev. F. W. Tomkins Effective At Con. 
gress With Talk on “Humanitariani:, 
Of Life Insurance” 





The regular session of the Tri-Siate 
Congress in Philadelphia last week <ot 
off to a good start in the big ball room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel when 
Niels M. Olsen, president, Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, intro- 
duced Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, S. T. D,, 
as the first speaker with the subjec: of 
“The Humanitarianism of Life Insur- 
ance.” 


Rev. Tomkins praised the spirit of the 
present age, saying that men are carry- 
ing on their business in a spirit of fel- 
lowship. “One of the signs of the times,” 
he said, “is in having just such gather- 
ings as these. Life insurance is some- 
thing which has to do with the fellow- 
ship of humanity and the care of human 
beings who need that mutual protection 
far more than they need authority.” 


He regarded it as a ‘wonderful thing 
for mothers to have the confidence of 
protection if their husbands should die. 
And then rather to have this protection 
lapse he said that he as the pastor had 
stepped in and paid some of the weekly 
payments when members of his congre- 
gation were hard pressed for money. 

Rev. Tomkins was vigorously opposed 
to the inheritance tax imposed on an es- 
tate by the government and declared it 
to be one of the worst things the United 
States had ever put forth in all its his- 
tory. He added: “There is not much 
comfort in knowing that the government 
will gobble up a man’s estate. But, 
thank goodness, life insurance can not be 
gobbled up in this fashion.” 











to have the money cared for In Trust. 


yours to take this route? 


bank trust department. 


This subject is fully treated in the John Hancock 
book, entitled “Estate Conservation and Life Insur- 
ance Trusts,” which will be sent on request. 


Almost every lawyer, banker and business man 
knows of cases where insurance money left for wife 
and children has been dissipated. Do you want 


One method is to have payments made by Annuities 
or Monthly Installments. 
arrangement is to have the money go into Trust, 
administered through a reliable trust company or 


Another | satisfactory 





insuring over 4,000,000 lives. 








M ok. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN®’ 
cr BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Insurance in force $2,750,000,000 on over 6,00° ~~ policies, 





If your policy '_.» the name 


John Hancock it is safe and secure in every way. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS ————_ 
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Lawyer’s Advice On 
Insurance Trusts 
DECHERT PHILADELPHIA TALK 





Sales Congress Hears Agreements of 
Trust and Wishes of Insured Ex- 
pertly Analyzed 





Some valuable points about Insurance 
Trust Agreements were made in Phila- 
delohia by Robert Dechert, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel of the Penn Mutual, 
in addressing the Sales Congress last 
week. 

The granting of discretion to a trustee 
to expend principal for the needs of 
beneficiaries is of course typical of this 
situation. If the beneficiaries’ judgment 
is trusted, a substantially similar result 
may be reached by providing in the in- 
surance company’s settlement that the 
beneficiaries may at certain times draw 
upon principal. If, however, the trust 
is to be of the “spendthrift” sort, or the 
judgment of beneficiaries is not trusted, 
the trust company’s discretionary judg- 
ment as trustee must be brought in un- 
der a Life Insurance Trust Deed. 

Another important group of cases for 
the Life Insurance Trust are those in- 
stances where an insured, engaged per- 
haps in a risky business, desires to put 
his policy beyond reach of his creditors 
by giving up the right to change the 
beneficiary, and at the same time wants 
to provide for a settlement including 
classes of unborn children as remainder- 
men, Under the Standard Provisions 
Section of the several insurance codes, 
the various powers under life policies 
(power to borrow, surrender, etc.,) must 
be given to some one. In such a settle- 
ment as was mentioned, the insured has 
given up the powers, and the benefici- 
aries to whom they pass, are not all 
in being. The policies are left in a 
snare which is bound to cause trouble 
in many cases. If they are payable to 
a trust company, as trustee, it can, of 
course, exercise the powers and solve 
this troublesome situation. 


Final Reversions 


Many people wish to make the final 
reversion of principal under their policies 
to the “heirs” of themselves or of cer- 
tain descendants. The insurance com- 
pany, anxious to make prompt settle- 
ment without reference to courts, can- 
not permit this, but must identify more 
clearly the persons intended. But the 
trust company solves the problem by fil- 
ing its account in court and passing over 
to the court the determination as to 
what State’s laws govern, what those 
laws provide, as of what date the de- 
cision shall be made, and what people 
come within the group of heirs so fixed. 
Such a course involves delay and ex- 
pense to estates and to beneficiaries in 
the court proceedings, but it enables 
the insured to use this broad term 
“heirs” and let time answer the ques- 
tion as to who they will be. 

“In no case do I believe in throwing 
into an Insurance Trust administered as 
a separate entiy by a trust company, 
all of the insurence policies of an in- 
dividual insured, even if such a trust 
is advisable for most of his insurance 
under the given facts,” the speaker said. 
“Yhe insurance conpany’s tremendously 
re-inforced guaranty is a useful anchor 
ti windward in case stormy times come. 
How much shall renain with insurance 
companies again depmds upon circum- 
stances ;—certainly it -hould be an an- 
chor bearing some real proportion in size 
oi the whole ship, li cases of large 
amounts of insurance, it may be that 
enough should be left with the insur- 
ace company to proviie income for all 
necessities in life, but uw insist on this 
would wipe out the insutece trust in 
nearly all cases, and this i. my judg- 
ment would be most unfortuwate, for I 
fecl that many times our combined 





sound-ranging will mark the insurance 
Trust as the target for our yim, even 
f ’ 
for lesser amounts.” 


There are several kinds of trust agree- 
ments. The business trust agreements, 
whereby provision is made for the pur- 
chase of the interest of a deceased part- 
ner or stockholder, are, of course, a 
separate species. So, too, are the vari- 
ous other types of business trust agree- 
ments involving the use of insurance, and 
the trusts of policies to provide edu- 
cation for children. The Funded Insur- 
ance Trust, under which the creator of 
the trust (the insured under the life 
policies) sets aside sufficient securities to 
guaranty the payment of the premiums 
on the policies, is a luxury which will 
probably be adopted by the comparative- 
ly few who are certain that they have 
more income than they will ever need. 

The Unfunded Insurance Trust is that 
which is certain to be most widely 
adopted. Under it the policies are de- 
posited with a trustee and made payable 
to it, an agreement being executed which 
provides what the trustee shall do with 
the money after it is received. It is 
this agreement, the nature of which we 
must consider. 

The first essential is that each agree- 
ment of trust of this nature: be drawn 
to fit the particular case. It would seem 
fundamental that the insurance Trust 
Deed could not under any circumstances 
be simply a copy of the grantor’s pre- 
vious deed of trust creating a living 
trust of certain securities, with the de- 
scription of the insurance policies sub- 
stituted for that of the securities. 


Right to Deal With Policies After 
Trust Is Created 


The agreement having been prepared 
to fit a particular case and legal jargon 
being eliminated the substance of the 
Trust Agreement comes up for consid- 
eration, An essential here is a clear 
statement that the trust is -established 
and a carefully prepared list (¢ither in 
the body of the agreement or in a sched- 
ule atteched) giving all the insurance 
policies included in the trust. Gerierally 


such policies are upon the life of the 
creator of the trust, but accident policies 
may be included, and also policies on 
the lives of other members of the fam- 
ily, though these latter types bring in 
other complications, particularly in con- 
nection with the operation of the Rule 
against Perpetuities, referred to here- 
after. Some agreements state that the 
policies have already been made pay- 
able to the trustees, but this is general- 
ly inaccurate, as most insurance com- 
panies require that the agreement be 
executed before the policies are made 
payable to the trustee appointed in it. 
This clause should contain a reference 
to the possibility of more policies being 
included later, and ought also to pro- 
vide the method of so including them, 
which for the sake of simplicity should 
be merely delivery of the policy, plus 
making it payable to the trustee. 

Fourth in our list of vital points in 
the trust deed is the clause concerned 
with the rights of the creator of the 
trust to deal with his policies after the 
trust is created. It is at this point that 
most of the casualties in the drawing 
of these agreements occur. Under this 
Unfunded type of trust, except in un- 
usual cases, the creator of the trust (the 
insured under the policies) should gen- 
erally reserve these rights to himself 
alone. : 

1, The right to alter, amend, add to or re- 
voke the agreement of trust; 

2. The right to withdraw policies from the 
trust, and to add new policies to it; 

The right to receive any annuity pay- 
ments due in case of disability; 

The right to assign the policies, to change 
beneficiaries, to receive dividends, to receive 
the principal of any policies which mature in 
his lifetime, to borrow upon the policies, to 
surrender them for cash or any other form of 
policy, and to exercise all other rights given 
the owners of the policies under any of their 
terms. 

The importance of considering the in- 
clusion of some such terms as these can 
not be overstated. The mere power to 
alter, amend or revoke might be broad 
enough in most cases to include the 
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other powers, but it would not protect 
the insured’s right to receive the vari- 
ous disability benefits through his guard- 
ian or committee in case he became in- 
sane. The failure to provide that pro- 
ceeds of matured endowments or disa- 
bility annuities shall go to the grantor 
instead of to the trustee may perhaps 
so affect the operation of the Rule 
against perpetuities as to render the 
entire agreement void. 

If any of the rights above mentioned 
are not to remain in the insured, ‘then 
the trustee should expressly be author- 
ized to exercise them in its discretion 
without need of joining any beneficiary 
under the trust or of obtaining any order 
of court, Deeds not reserving these 
rights in the insured, which do not ex- 
pressly authorize the trustee to exercise 
them in his stead, may be the means of 
requiring the trustee to seek court au- 
thorization—an annoying and sometimes 
costly process, particularly if minors or 
unborn children be involved. 


Reservations 


Certain reservation for the protection 
of trustee and insurance company come 
next in the tabulation of essentials. It 
must be stated that the insurance com- 
pany is under no duty to see to the 
carrying out of the trust and is fully 
relieved from all liability when it has 
settled with the trustee. The trustec 
must be affirmatively relieved of any op- 
ligation to pay the premiums upon the 
policies or to take any action to keep 
them in force. Some deeds contain a 
definite undertaking by the creator of 
the trust to pay the premiums. This 
may be inconsistent with the broad 
powers of surrender and other powers 
of similar sort reserved to him, but it 
furnishes the trustee with a lever with 
which to urge the insured to keep his 
policies in force. The important thing 
is a statement that the trustee (which 
generally has no cash or liquid securi- 
ties) is under no obligation as to pre- 
miums. The trustee may also wish to 
have included an arrangement to indem- 
nify it as to any costs incurred by it in 
any suits which may possibly be neces- 
sary to collect the proceeds of the in- 
surance policies. The right should also 
be given the trustee to compromise any 
disputes in connection with payment of 
policies. 

The sixth point to be covered is the 
clause which definitely authorizes the 
trustee to use the proceeds of the pol- 
icies to purchase assets from the estate 
of the insured in the hands of the ex- 
ecutor under his will, or to lend money 
to the estate, with or without security. 
The protection of the estate against 
forced liquidation to meet taxes or debts 
is often one of the chief objects of the 
creation of this trust, yet this paragraph 
is sometimes overlooked, While there 
is yet no decision squarely in point and 
some writers have expressed doubts, in 
my judgment such a power does not 
tie the trust so closely to the estate 
passing under the will as to put’ it on 
the same basis for tax purposes as in- 
surance provided for the sole purpose of 
paying inheritance taxes directly. 

Distribution of Income 


The provisions of the trust deed relat- 
ing to distribution of income and prin- 
cipal have been deliberately reserved so 
as to become the final one in our list 
of essentials. They must, of course, be 
prepared by someone directly in con- 
tact with the creator of the trust and 
familiar with his wishes. At this point, 
we leave the separate and rather new 
field of Insurance Trusts, and come sim- 
ply to the question of terms necessary 
and desirable for any will establishing 
a trust or for any voluntary deed of 
trust. Some of the more important 
points to be considered are these: 

1. Granting of discretion to trustee 
to use principal in certain emergencies. 
(This discretion placed in the trustee 
is, of course, one of the major advan- 
tages which the Insurance Trust has 
over the insurance company’s own set- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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~ too easily tired 

~ 10SS Of weight 

~ indigestion 

-~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 


ou may have |__: 
“tuberculosis 


Watch for these danger signs = 























UBERCULOSIS can be cured more 

easily than any other dangerous, 
chronic disease. Some doctors say “arrested”’, 
others say “cured”—it amounts to the 
same thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis has 
been mankind’s great scourge. Whole fami- 
lies have been blotted out. Even now, 
when science knows exactly what causes 
tuberculosis, how to prevent it and how to 
cure it, one family in every 50 pays toll to 
this disease. These tragedies are largely 
due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis exacts 
heavy penalties from men and women be- 
tween 25 and 50—at the time when most 
needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are usu- 
ally plain to be seen and the danger is great 
—unless the signals are heeded. 


Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a match. 
Stepped on immediately, the fire is stamped 


ar 


out completely. But if permitted to gain 
too much headway, it sweeps on to 
destruction. 


In the month of March 1928, a nation 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis of 
tuberculosis will be conducted by more 
than 1500 tuberculosis and health associa- 
tions of the United States. They will 
organize meetings where information will 
be given, motion pictures and _ posters 
will be shown and pamphlets distributed, 
all emphasizing the importance of early 
diagnosis. 

People will be told to watch for the first 


signs of tuberculosis. They will be asked 
to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 

4. Have you a cough which hangs on? 
There will be many instances, of course, in 
which people may have all four of these 
weaknesses without having contracted tu 
berculosis. But if the answer is “yes” to 
any one or more of these questions, act 
instantly. Go to your physician for a com- 


plete medical examination. He will not 
merely put his ear to your partly covered 
chest and then give an opinion. With 
stethoscope on bared chest, perhaps with 
X-ray photographs and other diagnostic tests, 
he will seek to discover definitely the con 
dition of your lungs. Then he will advise 
what should be done for prevention or cure. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers have wasted 
millions of dollars on so-called “remedies” 
for tuberculosis, in spite of the fact that all 
great medical authorities agree that not one 
person has ever been cured in this way. 
But, on the other hand, many thousands 
of tuberculous patients who have gone 
to a sanatorium and had the benefit of 
scientific medical care in addition to Rest, 
Fresh Air, Sunshine and Nourishing Food, 
have come back to their families—cured. 
Every modern sanatorium that 
is built to care for tuberculous 
patients helps to reduce the 
deathrate. 


The big, life-saving message to 
the nation in March will be, 
“Find out—don’t wait”. 





The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 
is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during 
the past 40 years. 


Now statisticians boldly predict that dur- 
ing the lifetime of the majority of the 


sS21—_ 


On» 


the principal cause of death—twenty years 
from now an infrequent cause of death. 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and at 
times discouraging. When cases reached 
physicians they had usually advanced too 
far for successful treatment. Later, when 


organizations, with the medical profession 
—tremendous gains are in sight. 


The Metropolitan urges people in all parts 
of the country to give whole-hearted 
support to the March campaign of the 
national and _ local tuberculosis and 
health associations for early diagnosis 





1 | 





readers of this announcement tuberculosis °#S°S Were discovered in early stages the and immediate action. A copy of the . -_ 
will be under such thorough control that tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly Metropolitan’s booklet, ‘Tuberculosis’, ) 
it will be an infrequent cause of death. increased knowledge of preventive meas- will be mailed free to every person asking ’ 

ures and to the widespread cooperation of for it. ; 
Think what it means. Twenty years ago individuals, as well as official and private HALEY FISKE, President. 
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M. A. Linton Discusses 
Income Protection 


—__ 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS COVERAGE 





Premium Will Produce 40% More In- 
come Than 5% Income on Lump 
Sum Policy Proceeds 





In an illuminating and closely followed 
talk before the Tri-State Sales Congress 
in Philadelphia M. A. Linton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual, said it is 
very important for protection to be ex- 
pressed in terms of some kind of an in- 
come. The average amount of insurance 
in force unfortunately is too small. The 
great development in life insurance in 
receut years has been that of income in- 
surance. 

The premium for income policies will 
produce about 40% more income than if 
the same money were used to pay the 
premium upon a lump sum policy the 
proceeds of which are to be invested at 
50 net. 

An Illustration 

As an illustration Mr. Linton took a 
certain company’s continuous income life 
policy providing $100 per month and is- 
sued at ages 35-35. The equivalent year- 
ly income payment, payable at the end 
of year corresponding to $100 per month 
is $1,233. This would be raised by the 
excess interest about 11%, to about $1,367 
for the first twenty years. Thereafter, 
it goes back to the $1,233 equivalent 
yearly payment. The net cost for the 
first ten years on this contract is $351. 
To provide an income of $1,367 by a 
regular ordinary life policy at age 35, 
keeping the principal intact and invested 
at 5% net interest, requires $27,340 ot 
life insurance. The net cost for the first 
ten years on that amount of insurance is 
$493 which is $142 or 40% more than the 
$351 premium for the life income policy, 
Mr. Linton said. 

Grandchildren Insurance 


“L. B. Tebbetts, of St. Louis, came to 
see me the other day and called that 
40% the premium for ‘grandchildren’s in- 
surance.’ If you want to make sure that 
your principal will benefit your wife and 
children, you should take the life income 
policy. If you do not, the $142 extra 
premium may simply insure that your 
wife and children will not get the prin- 
cipal at all, and that your grandchildren 
will get it. 

“I am more 


interested in seeing a 








Says M. A. Linton 


Whenever you find a policy made 
payable to a man’s estate, consider 
it a red flag meaning, “stop, look, 
and listen.” It may be the proper 
method of payment; but it certainly 
demands careful thought and ex- 
planation. Where it is allowed to 
stand be sure that there is a prop- 
erly drawn will. This subject is 
closely allied with that of a contin- 
gent beneficiary. Under most poli- 
cies if the beneficiary dies, the in- 
terest reverts to the policyholder 
unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided. 




















man’s wife and children adequately pro- 
tected through the proper use of princi- 
pal than I am in seeing that principal 
kept intact for some future generation 
to spend. The annuity principle is an 
extremely valuable one, in serving the 
man who needs the maximum protection 
for his immediate dependents.” 
Program Planning 

Mr. Linton said that in planning a 
program he was a believer in a lump 
sum settlement to take care of cash ob- 
ligations, including the mortgage. Also 
he believes in a backlog of a certain 
amount of the income insurance we have 
already discussed. The amount of in- 
surance which he would put under the 
trust settlement is what is left after 
these two parts of the program have 
been arranged. 

“Let us consider-at this point some of 
the limitations of the life insurance serv- 
ice,” he said. “There is unfortunately a 
tendency on the part of men in the field 
sometimes to encourage very complicated 
methods of settlement. Sometimes one 
of these settlements will be sent in to a 
company with the statement that ‘the 
XYZ Co. will do it, therefore we want 
you to do it.’ This kind of competition 
is unsatisfactory. Moreover, we fre- 
quently find that what the XYZ Co. will 
do has been exaggerated. The life in- 
surance service is primarily for simple 
contingencies; not for complicated ones. 
The life insurance companies are not 
subject to the same protection afforded 
a trustee who carries out the provisions 
of a trust. The lawyers tell me that 
the settlements under our policies are 
contracts and not trusts. Under a trust 
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INCOLN National field men 

hold themselves to be more 

than mere salesmen, more 
than mere missionaries of insurance. They 
hold themselves counselors and advisors 
and friends of their clients, their policy- 
holders. They pride themselves in a spirit 
of extra service and understanding, and 
pledge themselves as well to the work of 
stabilizing their contracts and contacts. 


LNL men are supported by many fine 
special services and furnished with sharp 
and well adapted tools. Loud are their 
praises of the famous Lincoln National 
Correspondence course, of which so many 
of the company’s strong men are graduates. 


Lincoln Life men have a range of poli- 
cies to place reaching from the cradle to 
old age. One of its popular contracts its 
called the 25-year endowment; it has an 





interesting and long list of selling points, 
all of which LNL men are trained to 
mobilize. 

Just as the range of 
tools and helps are 
policies to sell is 
wide, so is the LNL 
sales territory, 
reaching from Texas 


through Minnesota, 
from New Jersey to California. Take 
Pennsylvania, for instance, where strong 
Lincoln Life Agencies operate. In_ that 
state a great metropolitan territory will be 
opened to a strong General Agent soon, 
and it is not too late for just the right 
man to secure it. He will find a connec- 
tion with one of the most aggressive, pro- 
gressive, friendly and helpful insurance 
companies in the world. 


Lincoln 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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the trustee, when he is in doubt what 
to do, has ready access to a court of 
competent jurisdiction. When the court 
order has been issued, the trustee is pro- 
tected if he proceeds in accordance 
therewith. 

“The life insurance company on the 
other hand is confronted with a different 
situation. When it encounters a compli- 
cated settlement involving possible liti- 
gation it can not meet the difficulty with 
the same ease and the same freedom 
from future liability. In the course of 
time experience is going to teach the 
life insurance companies that it is foolish 
for them to put highly complicated pro- 
visions into these optional methods of 
settlement. 

; Inflexibility 

‘Then there is the inflexibility which 
goes with the optional methods of set- 
tlement. The life insurance company 
has to follow a prescribed path no mat- 
ter what may happen. A man may tie 
up $20,000 of insurance providing for the 
payment of $100 a month as long as his 
wife may live, making no provision for 
her to touch the principal if illness or 
some other contingency intervenes. The 
life insurance companies may receive a 
lot of negative advertising from these 
inflexible settlements. When a widow 
finds that she should have $2,000 or 
$3,000 of principal to meet some urgent 
contingency that has arisen and she can 
not get it, she will not blame her hus- 
band. She will blame the life insurance 
company. There are millions of dollars 
of outstanding insurance today to which 
optional methods of settlement will ap- 
ply in a manner which is not going to be 
a credit to the life insurance business. 
The settlements are going to be too iron- 
clad and inflexible. 

“The insurance company service natu- 
rally appeals to field men because they 
can handle it through channels with 
which they are familiar. They do not 
have to bring in a third party. How- 
ever, the up-to-date life underwriter is 
coming to realize that he should make 
contact with the fiduciary institutions of 
his city and be in a position to render 
a correspondingly greater service to his 
clients.” 





The United States Life has been li- 
censed to operate in the state of Con- 
necticut. The company operated there 
until 1920, when it voluntarily withdrew 
from the state. It has now decided to 
again extend its operations into Con- 
necticut. 


Says Wanamaker’s Death 
Will Help Approach 


W. C. FLETCHER EXPLAINS WHY 





Metropolitan Life, Secretary Gives Point- 
ers on Advice Underwriters Should 
Give Their Clients 





William C. Fletcher, newly elected sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Life, made 
his first public appearance in his new 
capacity last week when he took the 
place of Vice-President H. J. Miller of 
the same company on the program of the 
Tri-State Congress in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Miller was called away on business in 
the middle west. 

Taking as his subject “Bigger and Bet- 
ter Life Insurance,” Mr. Fletcher de- 
clared that no business can compare with 
life insurance in its scope and beneficial 
effect on the public. He said he was 
glad to see that the past few years had 
indicated the disappearance of selfish 
competition among life underwriters with 
the result that the insuring public bene- 
fited by better attention. 

Referring to the recent death of Rod- 
man Wanamaker, Mr. Fletcher empha- 
sized that the publicity given to it by 
reason of his large holdings of life in- 
surance would give a big impetus to the 
approach of life underwriters to the bet- 
ter class of people in their respective 
communities. 

Continuing he said: “Better business 
in life insurance means a broader under- 
standing on the part of the insurance 
adviser of the needs of his clients. The 
clever agent will know something in ad- 
vance of his client’s affairs. He will see 
that he is neither over or under-insured.” 

Mr. Fletcher went on record as being 
more in favor of a life insurance com- 
pany handling a trust fund than a trust 
company. He _ cautioned against a 
widow being allowed to administer a 
lump sum estate because of the dangers 
she would encounter at the hands of un- 
scrupulous salesmen of wild cat oil or 
mining stocks. 

He believed the income settlement to 
be the safe method of approach by the 
life insurance counsellor if only from the 
standpoint of bigger and better business. 
“If you neglect this approach,” he said, 
‘it simply means that you are not fully 
alert to your opportunities for service.” 








Gerard S. Nollen, President 
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NOTABLE GAIN IN ASSETS 


The Bankers Life Company increased its Total Ad- 
mitted Assets to more than $100,000,000 in 1927. 


The Company’s exact total of Admitted Assets on De- 
cember 31, 1927, was $103,615,053.81, which was a 
gain of $12,901,440.60 as compared to the total of 
Admitted Assets on December 31, 1926. 
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“Here’s Good News!” 


The illustration on the 
left is from the Phoenix 
Mutual motion piture, 
“Something Worth W bile’? 


he cried 


and Bob read the letter that started him on the road to success. 


OB BROWN was in a rut. Slow advancement—salary 
barely meeting expenses. 

“How can I make more money?” he said to his friend 
Fred Holden, trust officer of a bank. Fred offered a sug- 
gestion which made Bob stop and think. 

“Why, I never thought of selling Life Insurance!” 
Bob exclaimed. “What company do you recommend?” 

“I could suggest several,” was the reply. “But the one I 
happen to know most about is the Phoenix Mutual of 
Hartford. . . . They have a special training school for 
salesmen.” 

Bob visited the Phoenix Mutual agency in his town. 
At first he felt disappointed because the Manager said to 
him,“Mighty sorry I can't give you immediate encourage- 
ment, Mr. Brown. My company’s selective tests are quite 
severe. I think you'll qualify, but Ican’t be sure.” 

But ten days later Bob received the letter printed above. 





Home Office 


Joyfully he read it to his wife. “This is a big turning point 
in my life,” he said. 
* * ok * * * 

The episode above is taken from an intensely interest- 
ing motion picture produced by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford. Instead of allowing a 
man to go into a business for which he may be unfitted, 
the Company believes that it is only fair to him to make 
reasonably sure in advance that he is qualified for success. 

The company has backed that belief by devoting years 
to the scientific study of the qualifications of men who 
have succeeded and the handicaps of those who have 
failed. As a result, each new Phoenix Mutual salesman 
knows that his acceptance and appointment not only 
mean a better chance of success but also that he will be 
associated with successful and carefully selected men of 
his own type. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


"0 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Life Insurance Really 
Is Time Insurance 


TIME LOSS NEEDS PROTECTION 





D:. S, S. Huebner Calls Insurance Crea- 
tion of Certainty Out of Uncertainty 
In Our Economic Affairs 





Life insurance constitutes a complete 
service within itself by judiciously com- 
pining saving on a convenient instalment 
plan with permanent protection of the 
poiential estate, said Dr. S. S. Huebner 
of the University of Pennsylvania at the 
Life Insurance Sales Congress in Phila- 
delphia this week. It enables the little 
odds and ends that we otherwise are so 
apt to fritter away to be accumulately 
conveniently, systematically and uncon- 
sciously until a substantial total is had 
at the end of the working period of life. 
At all times it recognizes that the all- 
important fact that it takes to save an 
estate and that the savings period ought 
always to be protected against the pre- 
mature removal by death of the life that 
does the saving. In the last analysis 
life insurance is time insurance. Time 
is a most precious economic possession 
and should be insured against loss just 
as truly as any other economic value. 
Fail to have the time because of death 
and life insurance guarantees the estate 
agreed upon. On the other hand, suc- 
ceed in living and life insurance through 
its accumulating cash value also yields 
the desired estate surely and conveni- 
ently. ‘ 

The Two Beneficiaries 

Life insurance creates certainty out of 
uncertainty in our economic affairs as 
regards the greatest risk there is, the 
risk of premature death. Continuing 
Dr, Huebner said: sal 

“Every person with normal ambition 
desires, in the limited number of work- 
ing years that are given to him, to ac- 
cumulate an estate that is of decent pro- 
portions as viewed in the light of his 
scale of affairs. In the fulfillment of 
this desire, life insurance preeminently 
serves the premium payer creatively in 
six main ways, namely, by promoting 
his initiative, by systematizing and fos- 
tering his thrift, by increasing and main- 
tain his credit, by conserving and im- 
proving his savings through sound and 
profitable investment, by protecting the 
estate already created in other ways, and 
by prolonging the working life itself. 
By systematizing and stimulating per- 
sonal endeavor, by conserving thrift, 
credit, and life itself, and by wisely di- 
recting investment, life insurance makes 
many blades of grass grow for the pre- 
mium payer where little would otherwise 
be found. 

“Life insurance is not to be regarded 
as primarily beneficial to others in a 
financial way upon the death of the pre- 
mium payer. The life insurance policy, 
so-called, always has two beneficiaries, 
the named beneficiary it is true, but also 
the premium payer himself. And_ by 


benefiting the premium payer while he 
lives, it follows that his family is also 
benefited correspondingly. The time 
has surely come when we should empha- 
size the “life side” of the premium payer, 
as regards life insurance, quite as much 
as the “death side.” 


Conservation of the Working Life 


“Loss prevention in the first instance 
is real insurance. All insurance is de- 
voting itself to the prevention of loss 
service, and life insurance is beginning 
to do in the field of life conservation 
what the various forms of property in- 
surance are doing in the field of prop- 
erty conservation. Adding to the aver- 
age longevity of life is of tremendous 
advantage to the insured, the beneficiary 
and to society. Values are values, 
whether they be life values or property 
values. We should be sensible and take 
a periodic accounting of ourselves in the 
same sense that our property possessions 
are periodically protected and_ safe- 
guarded. If the life extension service 
can prolong my average working life by 
seven to nine years, as I believe it can, 
I regard the service as fully worth the 
entire cost of the protection element in 
my life insurance contracts. 

“Viewed from the above standpoints, 
life insurance is not related solely to the 
‘death side’ of things. It has a vital 
bearing upon the insured’s personal ad- 
vancement, ‘Should it not be our pur- 
pose,’ as I have stated elsewhere, ‘to 
make the purchaser of life insurance 
see—from the standpoints of increased 
initiative, freedom from worry and fear, 
maintenance and enhancement of credit, 
thrift, investment, protection against 
business interruption, protection against 
depreciation of estates already accumu- 
lated, scientific management of the hu- 
man life value and health conservation’— 
that life insurance in the last analysis is 
a very commendably, selfish service that 
is well worth the premiums paid, that it 
is highly creative to the insured himself 
both materially and mentally, and that 
it is just as utilitarian for self-advance- 
ment and personal gain as any other 
economic act? Should we not advance 
the thought that life insurance always 
involves two beneficiaries, namely, those 
who are designated to benefit in the 
event of the premium-payer’s death, and 
also, and this is highly important, the 
premium-payer himself while he is liv- 
ing?” 





STACKHOUSE MADE PRESIDENT 

B. M. Stackhouse, of Denver, was 
elected president of the Farmers Life, 
succeeding A. A, Edwards, of Fort Col- 
lins, who has been made chairman of the 
board. G. L. Frewen is secretary; A. 
B. Wickstrom, assistant secretary; Dr. 
J. E. Kinney, medical examiner. 





WINTERS & SMITH AGENCY 

The Winters & Smith Agency of the 
Berkshire Life in Boston expects to 
write $1,500,000 in the first year. It has 
twelve agents, one of whom led the 
Berkshire Life one month. 


Against Chasing The 
Will-O’-Wisp Big Case 


ALBERT G. BORDEN’S ADDRESS 








Says Best Argument For Business Insur- 
ance Was High Value Placed On 
Character By J. P. Morgan 





Albert G. Borden, agency instructor, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who is 
an authority on business insurance, came 
out frankly in his talk on this subject at 
the Tri-State Congress last week in op- 
position to chasing the “will-o-wisp” 
million dollar case. He recommended to 
his audience that the biggest opportunity 
to sell business insurance was among the 
small business houses. He intimated that 
it was more than the rule than the ex- 
ception that the big case will slip out 
of the hands of the agent who made the 
contact into the grasp of another who 
happened to be near the scene of action 
when the prospect was ready to be 
closed. 

The “Barrage of Ignorance” 


The first step in selling business in- 
surance, he said, was to get by the “bar- 
rage of ignorance” often found in the 
type of business man who has started 
and built up a business to the point 
where he believes that he has made a 
great success. But if this man should 
die the business he founded would suf- 
fer by the loss of his brain power. “So 
we can see,” emphasized Mr. Borden, 
“that brains are perishable commodities. 
They need to be insured but the worst of 
it is that corporations are sometimes 
slow in recognizing this fact. 

“Credit gains expression from the 
standpoint of the present but life insur- 
ance enables a firm to capitalize its po- 
tential value even though the man who 
started the business is not alive to carry 
it on.” 

In his talk Mr. Borden referred fre- 
quently to arguments for business insur- 
ance that he had noticed in print. He 
spoke of an article by Garet Garrett in 
the “Saturday Evening Post” called “The 
American Wonder Book of Business,” in 
which Mr. Garrett spoke of obsolescense 
as coming from inertia of the mind. 


Character the Rule of Business 


The best example of the value of busi- 
ness insurance according to Mr. Bor- 
den was the testimony of the late J. P. 
Morgan in Washington some years ago 
during an investigation of the money 
trusts. Mr. Morgan was asked by the 
attorney: “Is not credit based on 
money?” “No, sir,” came the prompt 
reply from the financier who added, “I 
know lots of men who can borrow any 
amount when they have no financial 
backing or credit.” It is because of the 
character of the man. Character, in Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion, came before money or 


(Continued on page 15) 


Says Public Demands 
High Type Underwriter 


TALK BY W. HERRICK BROWN 





Old Colony Trust Speaker at Tri-State 
Congress Predicts $350,000,000,000 
of Insurance in 25 Years 





One of the feature talks at the insur- 
ance trust session of the Tri-State Con- 
gress in Philadelphia last week was by 
W. Herrick Brown, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Trust Co. of 
Boston. Taking as his topic, “The Life 
Insurance Trust, Its Proponents and 
Non-Proponents,” Mr. Brown said: “To- 
day there is $90,000,000,000 life insurance 
in force in the United States. At the 
rate that new insurance is being written, 
in twenty-five years there will be $350,- 
000,000,000 in force. No trust company 
can afford to ignore such a movement 
as indicated in this joint meeting of life 
underwriters and trust company officials. 

Carefully Planned Program 


“Co-operation with trust companies in 
the creation of life insurance trusts is a 
movement, however, that one can adopt 
with enthusiasm, but not without a care- 
fully planned program,” Mr. Brown 
warned. 

“The plums of life insurance sales will 
still go to the highly qualified under- 
writer of initiative and vision. The de- 
velopment of the insurance counsellor 
type of life underwriter is a prerequisite 
to this movement of co-operative effort 
with the trust companies in the conser- 
vation of estates. For, with the greater 
distribution of wealth, larger salaries, 
great consolidations in industry and 
thinking of business in much broader 
terms, people have become ‘estate mind- 
ed’ and are conscious of a need of ex- 
pert direction of these financial matters.” 

Continuing on this theme Mr. Brown 
said: “The development of the insurance 
counselor type of life underwriter is a 
prerequisite to this movement of co-op- 
eration with trust companies. We have 
not been unmindful of the value of life 
insurance from personal observation in 
multitudes of cases and we are glad to 
preach the necessity of the life insurance 
for every individual. The executor is 
often faced with the necessity of rais- 
ing quick cash for current family and 
personal debts of the decedent, expenses 
of the last illness, funeral, and so forth; 
administration expenses, and of prime 
importance, for maintaining the family 
until the proceeds of the estate are 
available. How often the proceeds of 
life insurance is the only cash available 
for such purposes without sacrifices of 
valuable assets!” 

Mr. Brown praised the degree of 
“Chartered Life Underwriter” which is 
now being given to the agent who is 
wideawake and knows his business thor- 
oughly. He said: “The day is coming 
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increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 





RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 
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Organized 1851 
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More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 











Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
jucreased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 
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. SUCCESS SERIES 








“Here’s Good News!” he cried 


The illustration on the 
left is from the Phoenix 
Mutual motion piture, 
“Something Worth While” 


and Bob read the letter that started him on the road to success. 


OB BROWN was in a rut. Slow advancement—-salary 
barely meeting expenses. 

“How can I make more money” he said to his friend 
Fred Holden, trust officer of a bank. Fred offered a sug- 
gestion which made Bob stop and think. 

“Why, I never thought of selling Life Insurance!” 
Bob exclaimed. “What company do you recommend?” 

“I could suggest several,” was the reply. “But the one I 
happen to know most about is the Phoenix Mutual of 
Hartford. . . . They have a special training school for 
salesmen.” 

Bob visited the Phoenix Mutual agency in his town. 
At first he felt disappointed because the Manager said to 
him,“Mighty sorry I can't give you immediate encourage- 
ment, Mr. Brown. My company’s selective tests are quite 
severe. I think you'll qualify, but Ican’t be sure.” 

But ten days later Bob received the letter printed above. 





Home Office 


Joyfully he read it to his wife. “This is a big turning point 
in my life,” he said. 
* * * * * * 

The episode above is taken from an intensely interest- 
ing motion picture produced by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford. Instead of allowing a 
man to go into a business for which he may be unfitted, 
the Company believes that it is only fair to him to make 
reasonably sure in advance that he is qualified for success. 

The company has backed that belief by devoting years 
to the scientific study of the qualifications of men who 
have succeeded and the handicaps of those who have 
failed. As a tesult, each new Phoenix Mutual salesman 
knows that his acceptance and appointment not only 
mean a better chance of success but also that he will be 
associated with successful and carefully selected men of 
his own type. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


"0? LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Life Insurance Really 
Is Time Insurance 


TIME LOSS NEEDS PROTECTION 





Dry. S, S. Huebner Calls Insurance Crea- 
tion of Certainty Out of Uncertainty 
In Our Economic Affairs 





Life insurance constitutes a complete 
service within itself by judiciously com- 
bi ing saving on a convenient instalment 
plan with permanent protection of the 
p iential estate, said Dr. S. S. Huebner 
o! the University of Pennsylvania at the 
Lite Insurance Sales Congress in Phila- 
delphia this week. It enables the little 
odds and ends that we otherwise are so 
apt to fritter away to be accumulately 
conveniently, systematically and uncon- 
sciously until a substantial total is had 
at the end of the working period of life. 
At all times it recognizes that the all- 
important fact that it takes to save an 
estate and that the savings period ought 
always to be protected against the pre- 
mature removal by death of the life that 
does the saving. In the last analysis 
life insurance is time insurance. Time 
is a most precious economic possession 
and should be insured against loss just 
as truly as any other economic value. 
Fail to have the time because of death 
and life insurance guarantees the estate 
agreed upon. On the other hand, suc- 
ceed in living and life insurance through 
its accumulating cash value also yields 
the desired estate surely and conveni- 
ently. : 

The Two Beneficiaries 

Life insurance creates certainty out of 
uncertainty in our economic affairs as 
regards the greatest risk there is, the 
risk of premature death. Continuing 
Dr, Huebner said: ~ 

“Every person with normal ambition 
desires, in the limited number of work- 
ing years that are given to him, to ac- 
cumulate an estate that is of decent pro- 
portions as viewed in the light of his 
scale of affairs. In the fulfillment of 
this desire, life insurance preeminently 
serves the premium payer creatively in 
six main ways, namely, by promoting 
his initiative, by systematizing and fos- 
tering his thrift, by increasing and main- 
tain his credit, by conserving and im- 
proving his savings through sound and 
profitable investment, by protecting the 
estate already created in other ways, and 
by prolonging the working life itself. 
By systematizing and stimulating per- 
sonal endeavor, by conserving thrift, 
credit, and life itself, and by wisely di- 
recting investment, life insurance makes 
many blades of grass grow for the pre- 
mium payer where little would otherwise 
be found. 

“Life insurance is not to be regarded 
as primarily beneficial to others in a 
financial way upon the death of the pre- 
mium payer. The life insurance policy, 
so-called, always has two beneficiaries, 
the named beneficiary it is true, but also 
the premium payer himself. And _ by 


benefiting the premium payer while he 
lives, it follows that his family is also 
benefited correspondingly. The time 
has surely come when we should empha- 
size the “life side” of the premium payer, 
as regards life insurance, quite as much 
as the “death side.” 

Conservation of the Working Life 

“Loss prevention in the first instance 
is real insurance. All insurance is de- 
voting itself to the prevention of loss 
service, and life insurance is beginning 
to do in the field of life conservation 
what the various forms of property in- 
surance are doing in the field of prop- 
erty conservation. Adding to the aver- 
age longevity of life is of tremendous 
advantage to the insured, the beneficiary 
and to society. Values are values, 
whether they be life values or property 
values. We should be sensible and take 
a periodic accounting of ourselves in the 
same sense that our property possessions 
are periodically protected and_ safe- 
guarded. If the life extension service 
can prolong my average working life by 
seven to nine years, as I believe it can, 
I regard the service as fully worth the 
entire cost of the protection element in 
my life insurance contracts. 

“Viewed from the above standpoints, 
life insurance is not related solely to the 
‘death side’ of things. It has a vital 
bearing upon the insured’s personal ad- 
vancement. ‘Should it not be our pur- 
pose,’ as I have stated elsewhere, ‘to 
make the purchaser of life insurance 
see—from the standpoints of increased 
initiative, freedom from worry and fear, 
maintenance and enhancement of credit, 
thrift, investment, protection against 
business interruption, protection against 
depreciation of estates already accumu- 
lated, scientific management of the hu- 
man life value and health conservation’— 
that life insurance in the last analysis is 
a very commendably, selfish service that 
is well worth the premiums paid, that it 
is highly creative to the insured himself 
both materially and mentally, and that 
it is just as utilitarian for self-advance- 
ment and personal gain as any other 
economic act? Should we not advance 
the thought that life insurance always 
involves two beneficiaries, namely, those 
who are designated to benefit in the 
event of the premium-payer’s death, and 
also, and this is highly important, the 
premium-payer himself while he is liv- 
ing ?” 





STACKHOUSE MADE PRESIDENT 

B. M. Stackhouse, of Denver, was 
elected president of the Farmers Life, 
succeeding A. A, Edwards, of Fort Col- 
lins, who has been made chairman of the 
board. G. L. Frewen is secretary; A. 
B. Wickstrom, assistant secretary; Dr. 
J. E. Kinney, medical examiner. 





WINTERS & SMITH AGENCY 

The Winters & Smith Agency of the 
Berkshire Life in Boston expects to 
write $1,500,000 in the first year. It has 
twelve agents, one of whom led the 
Berkshire Life one month. 


Against Chasing The 
Will-O’-Wisp Big Case 


ALBERT G. BORDEN’S ADDRESS 





Says Best Argument For Business Insur- 
ance Was High Value Placed On 
Character By J. P. Morgan 





Albert G. Borden, agency instructor, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who is 
an authority on business insurance, came 
out frankly in his talk on this subject at 
the Tri-State Congress last week in op- 
position to chasing the “will-o-wisp” 
million dollar case. He recommended to 
his audience that the biggest opportunity 
to sell business insurance was among the 
small business houses. He intimated that 
it was more than the rule than the ex- 
ception that the big case will slip out 
of the hands of the agent who made the 
contact into the grasp of another who 
happened to be near the scene of action 


when the prospect was ready to be 
closed. 


The “Barrage of Ignorance” 


The first step in selling business in- 
surance, he said, was to get by the “bar- 
rage of ignorance” often found in the 
type of business man who has started 
and built up a business to the point 
where he believes that he has made a 
great success. But if this man should 
die the business he founded would suf- 
fer by the loss of his brain power. “So 
we can see,” emphasized Mr. Borden, 
“that brains are perishable commodities. 
They need to be insured but the worst of 
it is that corporations are sometimes 
slow in recognizing this fact. 

“Credit gains expression from the 
standpoint of the present but life insur- 
ance enables a firm to capitalize its po- 
tential value even though the man who 
started the business is not alive to carry 
it on.” 

In his talk Mr. Borden referred fre- 
quently to arguments for business insur- 
ance that he had noticed in print. He 
spoke of an article by Garet Garrett in 
the “Saturday Evening Post” called “The 
American Wonder Book of Business,” in 
which Mr. Garrett spoke of obsolescense 
as coming from inertia of the mind. 


Character the Rule of Business 


The best example of the value of busi- 
ness insurance according to Mr. Bor- 
den was the testimony of the late J. P. 
Morgan in Washington some years ago 
during an investigation of the money 


trusts. Mr. Morgan was asked by the 
attorney: “Ts not credit based on 
money?” “No, sir,” came the prompt 


reply from the financier who added, “I 
know lots of men who can borrow any 
amount when they have no financial 
backing or credit.” It is because of the 
character of the man. Character, in Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion, came before money or 
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Says Public Demands 
High Type Underwriter 


TALK BY W. HERRICK BROWN 





Old Colony Trust Speaker at Tri-State 
Congress Predicts $350,000,000,000 


of Insurance in 25 Years 





One of the feature talks at the insur- 
ance trust session of the Tri-State Con- 
gress in Philadelphia last week was by 
W. Herrick Brown, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Trust Co. of 
Boston. Taking as his topic, “The Life 
Insurance Trust, Its Proponents and 
Non-Proponents,” Mr. Brown said: “To- 
day there is $90,000,000,000 life insurance 
in force in the United States. At the 
rate that new insurance is being written, 
in twenty-five years there will be $350,- 
000,000,000 in force. No trust company 
can afford to ignore such a movement 
as indicated in this joint meeting of life 
underwriters and trust company officials. 

Carefully Planned Program 


“Co-operation with trust companies in 
the creation of life insurance trusts is a 
movement, however, that one can adopt 
with enthusiasm, but not without a care- 
fully planned program,” Mr. Brown 
warned. 

“The plums of life insurance sales will 
still go to the highly qualified under- 
writer of initiative and vision. The de- 
velopment of the insurance counsellor 
type of life underwriter is a prerequisite 
to this movement of co-operative effort 
with the trust companies in the conser- 
vation of estates. For, with the greater 
distribution of wealth, larger salaries, 
great consolidations in industry and 
thinking of business in much broader 
terms, people have become ‘estate mind- 
ed’ and are conscious of a need of ex- 
pert direction of these financial matters.” 

Continuing on this theme Mr. Brown 
said: “The development of the insurance 
counselor type of life underwriter is a 
prerequisite to this movement of co-op- 
eration with trust companies. We have 
not been unmindful of the value of life 
insurance from personal observation in 
multitudes of cases and we are glad to 
preach the necessity of the life insurance 
for every individual. The executor is 
often faced with the necessity of rais- 
ing quick cash for current family and 
personal debts of the decedent, expenses 
of the last illness, funeral, and so forth; 
administration expenses, and of prime 
importance, for maintaining the family 
until the proceeds of the estate are 
available. How often the proceeds of 
life insurance is the only cash available 
for such purposes without sacrifices of 
valuable assets!” 

Mr. Brown praised the degree of 
“Chartered Life Underwriter” which is 
now being given to the agent who is 
wideawake and knows his business thor- 
oughly. He said: “The day is coming 
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RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
,ncreased owing to a larger average policy. 
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The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 
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Life Trust Exhibit Winner 














Mellor &Allen 














Capitalizes Life Value . 
Compels Systematic Saving . 
Provides lox Fund 
Liquidates Business Interests 
Certifies Charitable Bequests 








loprnished Business 
B Pintshet Gusmes” | 






: The Trust Copa 
Concentrates Under One Plan 
Completes Eersonal Wishes Effectively 
Overcomes Furtuating Dollar Value 
AdminisersTax Find Legally 
Copes ith Linforeseen Contingencies 
FerpdudlesFtrsonal Fiviective Service 












MELLOR & ALLEN PHILADELPHIA DISPLAY 


A committee of judges, headed by Rob- 
ert McLean of the Philadelphia “Bulle- 
tin,” looked over the exhibits of trust 
company and life insurance company 
trust forms and literature at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel on Thursday of last 
week in Philadelphia, and announced its 
awards. In the insurance section the 
first prize.was given to Mellor & Allen, 
Inc.; second to E. J. Berlet; third to the 
Provident Mutual Life; and fourth to 
the Sun Life of Canada. : . 

In the trust section the prizes in the 
order named were given to the Franklin 


Trust, Atlantic City Trust, Philadelphia 
Trust and Pennsylvania Trust. 

In the service bulletin division prizes 
went to the Diamond Life Bulletins, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., and Keystone Index 
Card Co. 

Because of their prominence in ar- 
ranging the details of life trust exhibits 
and in other Congress arrangements, 
Mellor & Allen and E. J. Berlet grace- 
fully refused to take the silver cups in 
their division and they accordingly went 
to the Provident Mutual and the Sun 
Life. A cut of the Mellor & Allen ex- 
hibit is printed herewith. 








W. T. RATLIFF MAKES CHANGE 
W. T. Ratliff, son of P. C. Ratliff, 
of Birmingham, who recently passed on, 
is to engage in another line of business. 

M. Ratliff was a member of the firm 
of P. C. Ratliff & Son, and was one 
of the most efficient of the younger gen- 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual. A 
business opportunity has come to him 
which, because of its attractiveness, he 
felt, after careful consideration, should 
be accepted. He is to act as general 
manager of the insured thrift depart- 
ment of the Bankers Mortgage Bond 
Company of Birmingham. His duty will 


be to develop that company’s business 
through the establishment of agency or- 
ganizations in desirable parts of the 
country. His department will be en- 
eaged in the selling of securities on the 
instalment plan, the purchaser being pro- 
tected, if he desires, by life insurance. 


ASKS FOR RECEIVER 

Jesse G. Read, state insurance com- 
missioner of Oklahoma has requested the 
attorney general to appoint a receiver 
for the fraternal operating as the United 
Daughters of Friendship and Sisters of 
the Mysterious Ten, of Haskell, Okla., 
alleging insolvency. 
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New Insurance 
Increase 
Insurance in Force 


Increase 


BUSINESS OF 1927 


= 


$137,490,000 
$9,688,000 
$1,023,263,000 
$85,043,000 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. | 











HALEY FISKE IS 76 





Doctors Find Him a Perfect Physical 
Risk; N. Y. Daily Papers Feature 
Birthday in News Stories 
The daily newspapers made quite a 
fuss over the seventy-sixth birthday of 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. It took place last Sunday. At 
the celebration in his home at 898 Park 
avenue, New York, there were five chil- 
dren, seven grandchildren, and from the 
Metropolitan Life Fred H. Ecker, vice- 
president, and Dr. Augustus Knight, 
medical director. The apartment resem- 
bled a flower shop. Hundreds of tele- 

grams were received, 

What struck the daily papers as es- 
pecially striking was the fact that on 
Saturday Metropolitan Life physicians 
thoroughly examined Mr. Fiske and 
found him in perfect physical condition. 





Lawyer’s Advice 
(Continued from page 5) 


tlement under its contract. The insur- 
ance company generally may not be 
granted such discretion, though it may 
be placed under a duty to pay out cer- 
tain parts of principal upon certain de- 
mands of it, or upon the occurence of 
certain events). 

2. Shall the gifts be made free from 
right of anticipation or alienation by 
beneficiaries themselves or of attachment 
by their creditors? (This is the so-called 
“Spendthrift Trust” clause.) Such. a 
provision can in most cases be attached 
to proceeds of insurance policies held 
by the insurance company. In Penn- 
sylvania and a few other states, it may 
also be attached to a trust created by 





deed or will. 
such a clause. 

3. Does the proposed scheme of distri- 
bution offend the Rule against Perpetu- 
ities? (That rule is, of course, actually 
a principle of law preventing the crea- 
tion of future interests which will not 
vest within a certain period.) Here there 
is some doubt as to whether the period 
should be judged as commencing on the 
date of execution of the deed (as with 
the ordinary deed of trust) or as on 
the date of the insured’s death (as with 
the insurance policy.) If the insured 
reserves all rights of ownership, I be- 
lieve this would be treated upon the 
same basis as the insurance policy set- 
tlements, and the period prescribed by 
the rule would commence from the in- 
sured’s death. 

4. Shall the trustee be limited to so- 
called “legal investments” for trust 
funds? Usually no such limit is today 
retained in the Insurance Trust Deed; 
but if safety is the chief object, it will 
be well not to include the affirmative 
provision which is necessary to author- 
ize investment in other types of secur- 
ities. 

5. Other powers of managing invest- 
ments must be given to the trustee, ot 
the type customary in wills and deeds 
of trust. 

6. Last, and of vital importance, it 
must be determined with certainty that 
the provisions for the disposition of in- 
come and principal are those desired 
by the creator of the trust, and that all 
contingencies are covered in as simple 
and clear language as is possible. 


Not all people will desire 





The Connecticut General announces 
the privilege of applying for new insur- 
ance without examination during the 
sixty days just prior to the change of 
age. 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 

















What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 


states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over 
$366,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 





With the— 
—STEADINESS and STURDINESS - 
of New England, coupled with age and 

conservation. Such is the 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 























ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an 
interest in the policy. 
A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 








Write for our booklet, ‘““What’s ahead?” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA 











that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
Also a new LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
Write for Information 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 N. Broad Street : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beha Calls Hearing in 
Albany on Expense Bill 


CENTS AS WELL AS COMPANIES 








‘ick to Appoint Committee; Superin- 
ident Reviews February 24th Hear- 
ing on Legislation 





-esident Myrick of the National As- 
sovation of Life Underwriters will ap- 
po ‘t a state-wide committee to attend 
th. hearing in Albany on April 12 on 
the revised provisions of Section 97 (ex- 
pe: se) and some other sections of the 
Nc vy York Insurance Law. The agents 
wi gather for a session starting at 1 
oc ock. At the former hearing, attend- 
ed inostly by actuaries, the agents, man- 
ag +s and general agents did not say 
much. They wanted to study the pro- 
posed act. They are principally inter- 
ested to find out how it is going to affect 
the commissions of agents and the com- 
pensation of managers and_ general 
agents. 

In his letter sending out the revised 
co; y of the proposed law and announc- 
ine the date for the new hearing, Super- 
intendent Beha said the former confer- 
ence (February 24) demonstrated a unity 
of purpose and that the discussions re- 
sulted in incalculable good. He reviewed 
the hearing in part as follows: 

“In his 1928 preliminary report to the 
legislature Superintendent Beha ex- 
pressed the opinion that a revision along 
the lines suggested in the draft under 
discussion would not require any reduc- 
tion in the commissions or other com- 
pensation to agents of an economically 
managed company. This opinion has 
been substantiated by a tabulation of the 
figures furnished by the companies in re- 
sponse to the department’s circular letter 
of February 4, 1928. 

“In this connection the views of prom- 
inent agency officials, such as Mr. Hom- 
meyer of the Union Central Life, are 
highly significant. Mr. Hommeyer stat- 
ed that he had reviewed the Depart- 
ment’s proposed revision of the expense 
limitations, as an agency man, and that, 
although the impression gained by first 
reading was not favorable, he reached 
the conclusion, after reading the pro- 


+ posed revision several times and study- 


ing it carefully, that it had been ably 
prepared and would accomplish most de- 
sirable results. 





f “The proposed revision of Section 97 


is of such a nature and character as not 
to disrupt or interfere with the agency 


) organization of any properly managed 


company or to handicap such a company 
which has heretofore been operating un- 


der the long established provisions of 


section 97, 


is “Certain tendencies towards extrava- 


gance which have been noted should be 


curbed before they assume alarming pro- 


portions. The valuable lessons of the 
Armstrong investigation should not be 
forgotten. There appeared to be general 
approval of the view that any improper 
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tendencies should be curbed in their in- 
ception, rather than waiting for an emer- 
gency to arise before taking action. Time 
has been taken by the forelock. All 
angles of the problems have been care- 
fully studied and remedial measures have 
been formulated after calm deliberation. 


Limit on Larger Group of Acquisition 
Expenses 


“The present law limits only four of 
the principal items of first-year ex- 
penses. At the present time there are a 
number of important: acquisition ex- 
penses not controlled by the present law. 
The proposed revision, among other 
things, contains a limitation on a larger 
group of acquisition expenses than is 
covered in the present limits. ‘ 

“During the conference the opinion 
was freely expressed that the use of as- 
sumed mortality gains (particularly when 
based on the American Experience table, 
which does not accurately reflect the 
mortality experience of life companies 
under modern conditions) as a measur- 
ing rod for expenses is not satisfactory 
at the present time. This view cannot 
be denied effectively. . 

“The proposed revision of section 97 
utilizes a measuring rod for expenses 
which is more nearly in accord with the 
actual facts and with what is generally 
conceded to be sound and economical 
underwriting practices. . 

“Eight of the principal objects which 
the proposed revision of section 97 will 
accomplish are summarized as follows in 
Superintendent Beha’s 1928 preliminary 
report to the legislature: 

1. A more adequate control upon the com- 
pensation that may be classed as commission, 
paid for the production of new business. 

2. A system of expense limitation under 
which an economically managed company would 
not be hampered by the mere fact that it had 
reduced its gross premiums. The present ex- 
pense limitation makes it unnecessarily difficult 
for companies to make reductions in gross pre- 
miums that are actuarially safe and proper. 

3. A system of expense limitation that would 
reduce the first-year expense limit on Term poli- 
cies, thereby removing the incentive to write 
this form of insurance for the purpose of ob- 
taining margins to be expended upon other 
forms of policies. Any law which artificially 
fosters any particular type of policy would 
appear to be undesirable. 

4. more effective control of agency and 
branch office expenses. This may be accom- 
plished by placing under the first-year © ex- 


pense limit agency and branch office expenses 
in excess of a certain amount. 
5. The placing under the first-year expense 
limit of salaries paid to certain members of 
home office agency departments and of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the expenses of adver- 
tising. 

6. The removal from the first year expense 
limit of medical fees because of the develop- 
ment of non-medical business. 

7. A reduction in the limit for total expenses. 

8. The removal of conditions which make it 
practically impossible to organize any new mu- 
tual life company under the laws of this state. 


Removing Legal’ Obstacles 

“The need for removing legal obstacles 
to a safe and proper reduction of pre- 
miums was emphasized. The matter of 
reducing preminms is a question for the 
management of each company to decide, 
but the matter of removing legal ob- 
stacles to a safe and proper reduction of 
premiums is a matter of concern to the 


department and of vital importance to 
the insuring public. There is no logical 
reason for retaining legal obstacles 
which operate against the best interests 
of policyholders. The department firm- 
ly believes that it is its duty to take 
the necessary steps for removing such 
artificial obstacles to safe and proper re- 
duction in premiums. 

“Premium rates should not be reduced 
to the danger point. The provisions 
which operate to require adequate pre- 
miums for life insurance, particularly as 
regards mutual life companies, have been 
retained in the proposed revision of sec- 
tion 97 and related sections. 

“The proposed revision of section 97 
contains a provision prohibiting any com- 
pany from issuing any policy that does 
not appear to be self-suppofting on rea- 
sonable assumptions as to interest, mor- 
tality, and expense. 

“Tt is a fundamental principle of sec- 
tion 97 that total expenses and certain 
items of first-year expenses should be 
limited. This principle has been retained 
in the proposed revision. The items of 
first-year expenses which are subject to 
limitation have been increased to cover 
certain additional items of acquisition 
expense which clearly should be subject 
to some control. 

“The proposal to make the American 
Men Ultimate table an alternative mini- 
mum standard of valuation appeared to 
meet with unanimous approval. 

“The suggested revision of section 96, 
limiting the amount of new business that 
can be written in any year, so that the 
increase of new business in any year will 
depend upon the company’s ‘economy 
percentage’ up to the maximum increase 
of 15% over the previous year’s busi- 
ness, also appeared to meet with unan- 
imous approval. 

“Upon Superintendent Beha’s call for 
a show of hands, it appeared that, with 
the changes suggested during the con- 
ference, all those present favored the 
proposed revision of section 97 and re- 
lated sections. However, owing to the 
fact that the legislature was then sched- 
uled to adjourn within three weeks, it 
was not deemed advisable to introduce 
a bill at the current session of the leg- 
islature.” 

The special committee of five actuaries 
will be continued to give consideration to 
questions which have arisen and which 
may arise in the future. 





RUSSELL SIMONS BACK 





Home Life General Agent Spent Three 
Weeks’ Vacation at Miami 
Beach 
Russell M. Simons, of Russell & 
Simons, general agents of the Home 


Life of New York, recently returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation trip to 
Miami Beach, Florida. Mr. Simons 


spent most of the time swimming, golf- 
ing and also attended a few polo games. 
He had an occasional glimpse of Gene 
Tunney, world’s heavyweight champion, 
who was stopping at his hotel. 


HEALTH RECORD FOR JANUARY 





Conditions Among Industrial Policy- 
holders Favorable; Automobile Fa- 
tality Situation Trends Upward 


Health conditions among the indus- 
trial policyholders during the first 
month of 1928 were, in general, favorable 
according to a report of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. The very low deathrate for 
January of 9.4 per thousand were sub- 
stantially the same as registered for the 
opening month of 1927. 

Among the epidemic diseases of chil- 
hood, measles, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria registered slightly higher death- 
rates than in January, 1926. The small 


increases for measles and scarlet fever 
are of little significance as the rates for 
both years are very low. With respect 
to diphtheria, the increase is important. 
It will be recalled that, after register- 
ing a continuous drop for five years, the 
diphtheria deathrate increased in 1927; 
and, in view of this increase, those who 
have been most actively concerned in 
pushing the campaign for immunization 
against diphtheria are watching devel- 
opments for the early months of 1928 
with keen interest. The further in- 
crease, early this year, may well presage 
another rise in the mortality from this 
disease for 1928. Hence, the January 
rate of 148 per hundred thousand, as 
compared with 13.6 for January, 1927, 
is not encouraging. The situation calls 
for careful study of the diphtheria mor- 
tality data of 1927 and 1928, by place 
of death, to determine whether or not 
the increase was in evidence in com- 
munities where an active immunization 
campaign has been carried on. 

More or less noteworthy increases, as 
compared with January, 1927, are shown 
in the deathrates for tuberculosis, can- 
cer, diabetes and the three principal 
“degenerative” diseases—heart disease, 
cerebral hemorrhage and chronic ne- 
phritis. The mortality from influenza 
declined slightly, and that for pneumo- 
nia appreciably. In the field of deaths 
from violence, the rate for suicides de- 
clined slightly and that for homicides in- 
creased considerably, as compared with 
January, 1927. The figure for all acci- 
dents combined showed virtually no 
change. 

The automobile fatality situation con- 
tinues to go from bad to worse; but 
never before has a year opened as in- 
auspiciously as has 1928. Following a 
rise in the mortality, in 1927, to the high- 
est figure ever recorded for any year, 
there was registered in January, 1928, 
the unprecedented deathrate, for that 
month, of 16.1 per hundred thousand. 
This has never been even approached in 
any previous January, the former maxi- 
mum being 13.6 in January, 1926. The 
actual number of lives lost among the 
industrial policyholders in this month 
was 247, 

















of Iowa. 





reputation a distinct advantage. 











AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 


for giving the best in life insurance service has been 
established by the Equitable Life Insurance Company 


The American public has placed its stamp of ap- 
proval on this company. 
. ready to testify to the efficient service rendered by 
agents who are given unusual Home Office assistance. x 
years the Equitable Life of Iowa has been building this enviable reputation 
for service to policyholders and field representatives. ; 

Those representing the Equitable Life of Iowa in the field find its good 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


FOUNDED 1867 





Its policyholders are ever 


For over sixty 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
| HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Links Insurance And 
Patriotism In Talk 


VIEWPOINT OF P. M. RAY GIVEN 





Philadelphia Meeting Hears Vice-Presi- 
dent of Provident Life & Accident 
On “Job and Man” 





Life insurance underwrites American- 
ism, Paul M. Ray, vice-president of the 
Provident Life & Accident of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., told the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Congress at Philadelphia last 
week. The subject of his address was 
“The Job and the Man.” He told of 
the change in the type of life insur- 
ance salesmen, and set forth the quali- 
ties needed for success in the business 
today. 

Mr. Ray undertook to make clear that 
the job, that is, selling life insurance, is 
not a matter ‘of selling the company, 
participation or non- participation, cash 
values, dividends, or even the policies, 
but that it is the selling of more con- 
crete things. Selling life insurance is sell- 
ing food, clothing, shelter and an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the old associa- 
tion of life to the mother and her chil- 


dren. 
What It Is 

For the children, it is the right to 
have school books and an opportunity 
for an education that would give them 
an even chance in life with the chil- 
dren of other parents. For the mother, 
it is an opportunity to minister to her 
children’s wants as only a mother can 
minister, and to enjoy the love and com- 
panionship of those children. For the 
children, it is an opportunity to receive 
a mother’s tender care, to enjoy her 
love and to imbibe at her knees those 
ideals which a mother alone can best 
give. 

Not only is selling life insurance the 
selling, or better, the creating of estates 
where estates would otherwise not ex- 
ist, but it is also a conservation of es- 
tates already created—through making 
proper provision for the discharge of 
destructive taxes and administration 
costs which ofttimes dissipates entirely 
fine estates created through long years 
of painful effort—life insurance saves 
them. It is selling credit for the grow- 
ing business men and security for the 
creditors. It is the only means of re- 
moving from the life of man that doubt, 
fear, uncertainty and indirection which 
lead nowhere, and leaving in their stead 
confidence, courage, certainty and a defi- 
nite workable plan for attaining life’s 
hopes, ideals and purposes. 

He declared life insurance the one in- 
stitution most effectively underwriting 
Americanism today, describing the in- 
dustrial system both past and present 
and explaining the tremendous progress 
made under the American industrial 
system. He showed how through life 
insurance the millions of the so-called 
laboring class are becoming shareholders 
in the capital of America and participat- 
ing in the comforts, profits and produc- 
tion. Life insurance tends to break 
down the conflict between labor and 
capital by making every laborer in a 
measure, a capitalist, that is, he becomes 
a shareholder in the capital of America 
when he becomes a possessor of an old 
line life insurance policy. 

In years past, the life insurance busi- 
ness has drawn many of its representa- 
tives from that group of men who have 
been ineffectual in other walks of life, 
yet the service of life insurance is so 
necessary to human well-being that it 
has come to be “the greatest thing in the 
world.” Today life insurance so rami- 
fies our industrial and domestic activi- 
ties of life and is so essential to their 
well-being, that the life insurance busi- 
ness is no longer a place for the “mis- 
fits.” It demands the best of men physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

The Underwriters Associations of this 
country are contributing tremendously to 
the securing of this ideal in life insur- 
ance representation. 

















cA Leading Underwriter 


in New York City recently made this remark: 


“Robbins and Simons have the BEST 


Service Agency in New York. Why 


don’t you advertise it?” 


We can turn out a policy quicker 
than any agency in the city. 
worth money to every broker and 


ISR 





surplus writer. 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS 





This is 


Remember that we are right in the Home Office Building 


ROBBINS & SIMONS 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


At 256 Broadway, New York 


GENERAL AGENTS 





























The Doorway to Opportunity 











The Renee ay 
To Opportunity 


Leads to 


Northwestern National's Superior Equipment 


woe No 


?. 


NON-MEDICAL 
SUBSTANTIAL SERVICE 
GROUP INSURANCE 
SALARY SAVINGS 

LOW RATIO OF REJECTION 


(less than 2% ) 
LIBERAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 
AGE LIMITS—BIRTH TO AGE 65 


PARTICIPATING AND 
NON-PARTICIPATING 


MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Every convenience that modern life insurance affords given to 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Strong 


agent and policyholder. 


O. J. ARNOLD, present 


Minneapolis,Minn. 


Liberal 























Robert Lynn Cox Pay 
Tribute to Clevel: nd 


SAVED BUSINESS IN CF'sis 





Tremendous Growth of Insurance ‘ince 
Former President Joined Assoc’ :- 
tion of Life Presidents 





How Grover Cleveland in the c! sing 
years of his life came to the resci > of 
the life insurance business followin the 
debacle of 1905 was told by Robert ynn 
Co. of the Metropolitan Life to the : iro- 
ver Cleveland Association at a me ‘ting 
at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel on the © ¢ca- 
sion of a Cleveland anniversary, on Sun- 
day. Mr. Cleveland had accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee which ‘ook 
control of one of the large companies 
and restored the confidence of the pol- 
icyholders. The life insurance situation 
continued to be serious with all compa- 
nies as thousands of policyholders were 
lapsing their insurance. In describing 
the developments from this situation Mr, 
Cox told of the formation of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, un- 
der the leadership of Paul Morton, then 
president of the Equitable and son of 
one of the members of Mr. Cleveland's 
second cabinet. Mr. Cleveland was 
asked to become the head and guiding 
hand of that organization and after some 
hesitation declined, feeling that an insur- 
ance man should take the position. But 
Mr. Morton and his associates insisted 
and Mr. Cleveland finally accepted the 
trust. Continuing Mr. Cox said in part: 

A Grave Responsibility 


“The acceptance of this position meant 
to Mr. Cleveland a grave responsibility. 
He was lending his name, which then 
stood second to none with the American 
people, to a business with which he was 
not especially familiar and over which 
he could not hope to exercise complete 
control. But it was a business in which 
he had faith regarding its underlying 
purposes, one which he regarded as es- 
sential to the contentment and happiness 
of millions of his fellow citizens and 
their families. 

“He was persuaded by those who were 
urging him to accept this call to duty 
that there was no other person in Amer- 
ica who could with such certainty allay 
unwarranted fears and suspicions on the 
part of the public, and at the same time 
extend a steadying hand to the compa- 
nies as well. 

“He knew he could not hope to become 
conversant with management details of 
the business, since limitation of his phy- 
sical strength would not permit him to 
give more than occasional days to the 
position he was accepting. At the same 
time, if the Association or the companies 
composing it should make any mistakes, 
it could not but reflect seriously on his 
reputation.” 

After discussing Mr. Cleveland’s wise 
leadership and counsel in the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, Mr. Cox 
wondered what the former President 
would think today, twenty years after his 
death, of the colossal place. which |ife 
insurance has won in American life by 
its accomplishments and the manner in 
which it has fulfilled its trust to tie 
public. 





MERGER JUMPS STOCK IN VALLE 
As a result of the recent merger 4 '1- 
nouncement of the Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville, and approval of the va i- 
ous insurance department to the Cct- 
ton States and North American Natiov al 
Life being taken into the Inter- Sout 1- 
ern, stock in that company is gradua ¥ 
jumping in value, the public believi ¢ 
in the Caldwell interests, and the futuse 
of the company under Caldwell contr. 
Recently the stock advanced to $4 0 
a share, then to $4.75 a share. It ws 
valued at around $3 to $3.25 a sha 
when first announcements were beii g 
made regarding the merger deal. 
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Salesman Must Jump 
Over Ten Hurdles 


ENUMERATED BY E. W. OWEN 
Sun Life Division Manager Shows Tri- 
State Congress Several Methods of 

Making the Sale 








. 
Ernest W. Owen of Detroit, division 
manger of the Sun Life of Canada, dis- 
| the making of a life insurance 


cus 
sale n his talk at the Tri-State Congress 
at | uiladelphia last week. 

“\ salesman sees life insurance from 
his own side of the fence,” said Mr. 
Ow “That’s natural, for if he is a 


goo. salesman he has eaten, slept and 
dreo ned life insurance for months— 
may ve years. He has an educated view- 
pou . 

“}; is difficult to step into the other 
fell.w’s shoes; it’s hard to jump over the 
othcr side of the fence, but that is what 
the salesman has to do every once in a 
while if he wants his prospect to like him 
and to come over to his side of the fence. 

“lie must know how to meet the reac- 
tions he encounters. So it behooves Mr. 
Salesman to look over the fence into the 
prospect’s yard and watch himself ap- 
proach. 

“If it’s a good approach, these are 
some of the thought hurdles your man 
will jump: 

“irst—That you are a stranger. 

“Second—That you are an interruption. 

“Third—-That you are an embarrass- 

ment. 

“Fourth—That you are a problem. 

“lifth—That you are rather interest- 

ing. 

“When he tops the ‘interesting’ hurdle, 
the approach has been made. As the in- 
terview progresses he comes to the con- 


, clusion that you are: 


“Sixth—A likeable fellow. 
“Seventh—Worth listening to. 
“Eighth—A welcome visitor. 

“When you have been accepted in his 
mind as a welcome visitor, the way is 
wide open. He has found you worth 
listening to, and when you have present- 
ed your ideas (if you are, as we said, a 
good salesman), the interview has come 
to a close with the note that 

“Ninth—An important caller. 

“Tenth—A new friend. 

“You may not, in this first interview 
have sold your proposition, but if he has 


| jumped these ten thought hurdles, you 
) have surely sold yourself. 


“Professor Ketchum of the University 


» of Ohio with whom I studied for a short 
) time, says that to make the sale you 
' must use seven doors of the mind :— 


“Visual—The Eye; 


“Motor—The Muscular; 

“Auditory—The Ear; 

“Tactile—The Skin; 

“Olfactory—Sense of Smell; 

“Gustatory—The Stomach; 

“Thermac—Heat or Cold. 

“The successful salesman knows how 
to open these doors. He not only talks 
insurance, but makes his prospect feel it, 
see it, smell it, and taste it, if necessary 
to get his name on the dotted line. 

“You will also find that in every man 
that you approach, there are four_na- 
tures:— The Business Nature, the Self- 
ish Nature, the Benevolent Nature, the 
Family Nature. In some men two of 
these are dormant, in others three, but 
never all four. 

“The Business Nature: This is found 
usually in the men of large affairs. His 
business is his god. Everything he 
thinks is on a business basis. He even 
runs his family as a business proposition. 
He must be sold in business—not family 
—terms. If he buys, he buys big, and 
the salesman must have a true business 
contact. 

“The Selfish Nature: This man must 
be sold in terms of profit to him. Pro- 
tection is secondary, the appeal is 90% 
to self. He buys carefully but once sold, 
he sticks. 

“The Benevolent Nature: The rarest 
of the four, but capable of great culti- 
vation. You will find it more in the big 
man than in the small, for such a man 
buys life insurance only because he has 
plenty of money and wants to be sure 
that certain benefactions will be taken 
care of. ; : 

“The Family Nature: His name is le- 
gion, but do you talk frankly enough to 
him? He responds best to open daring 
appeal. He has a strong imagination, 
and with a few striking pictures you can 
make his heart swell big and decision 1s 
usually and prompt and satisfactory. He 
will stand for most anything you say, if 
said in the name of his family. | 

“You will discover a man’s dominant 
nature by observing three things: The 
action of his eyes, the condition of his 
desk, and the manner in which he sits. 
The business nature has little on his 
desk, his eyes are hard, and he usually 
sits straight in his chair. The family 
man has plenty on his desk. The pupils 
of his eyes dilate when you speak of the 
kiddies, and he usually leans back in his 
chair.” 


SON OF AGENT PRIZE ORATOR 

Stanley McMahon, son of J. E. Mc- 
Mahon, agent of the Missouri State 
Life at Grand Rapids, won first place 
in the State High School discussion con- 
test held at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
last month. The subject of the discusion 
was “The Waterway Question.” 





NEW PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 


The J. Elliott 
Hall Agency of 
the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Co., 50 Church 
street, New York 
City, announces 
the appointment 
of H. Oliver Wil- 
liams as director 
of production, 
effective imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Williams 
has had many 
years’ training in 
sales system and 
personnel work, 
having been af- 
filiated during 
the past twenty 
years with the 
Carnegie Steel 
Co. Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Corporation, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, and the Buckeye 
Soda Company. 

In these companies he has held various 
official positions, which has equipped him 
to pursue the program of Vice-President 
Hart in building man-power. 

Prior to affiliating with the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency, Mr. Williams was connect- 
ed with the Fidelity Mutual Life in its 
Western Pennsylvania agency. 





H, O. WILLIAMS 





TERM AND ORDINARY ANALYSIS 

The Penn Mutual, in making an anal- 
ysis of the plans upon which its new 
business has been written during the 
last four years, reports a decrease from 
15% to 12% in its annual issues of Term 
insurance, and an increase from 67% to 
74% in Ordinary Life. A large portion 
of its Ordinary life business is written 
on the dividend accumulations plan, un- 
der which the policyholder leaves his an- 
nual dividends to accumulate at interest 
until they and the cash value together 
equal the face amount of the insurance, 
the policy then being paid as an En- 
dowment. The present interest rate on 
dividend accumulations is 5%, and they 
may be withdrawn at any time if de- 
sired. If the insured dies before the 
accumulations are used to mature the 
policy, they are added to the amount 
of the death claim. 





LEFT $102,000 ESTATE 

Edmund Strudwick, long president of 
the Atlantic Life, who died recently at 
his home in Richmond, left an estate ap- 
praised at $102,000. It was bequeathed 
to his son, Edmund Strudwick, Jr., trus- 
tee, to be used for the benefit of his 
widow and other members of his family. 
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SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 








ADVANTAGES OF ANNUITIES 





Purchaser Can Live On His Principal, 
J. E, Hoskins, Ass’t Actuary, Trav- 
elers, Says In Address 


By the purchase of a form of annuity 
people can provide for the “rainy day” 
without fear of having their “nest egg” 
wiped away by some circumstance of 
fate, it was declared recently by J. E. 
Hoskins, assistant actuary of the life 
department of the Travelers, in an ad- 
dress at the Insurance Institute of Am- 
erican in New York City. 

“Annuities have obvious advantages as 
an investment,” the speaker asserted. 
“They permit the purchaser to live on 
his principal, as well as his interest, 
but without the danger of exhausting 
the principal while he lives. A man 
sixty years old can get an income of 
more than 9% of the amount invested 
and a man sixty-five years old close 
to 11%, yet obtaining the security of 
a sound and widely-diversified list of 
investments such as he could not pos- 
sibly obtain if he did his own investing. 
Women live longer and therefore get 
not quite so high a yield, but still they 
can get more than 8% at age sixty and 
close to 10% at sixty-five. 

“The bother of reinvestment, with 
temporary loss of income through idle 
funds, and perhaps with a permanent 
decrease in income if money is bringing 
a lower rate of return, as well as the 
mistakes of judgment which are al- 
ways possible when reinvestment is 
made, are removed when funds are in- 
vested in an annuity. Furthermore, there 
is no trouble in collecting the income, 
as the company mails the check to 
reach the annuitant on the income date.” 





SOUTHLAND’S NON-MEDICAL 


The Southland Life has offered its 
agents non-medical up to $2,500. Agents 
are also offered the option of writing 
business on a first year quarterly pre- 
mium basis. In addition, two low rate 
policies—Ordinary Life and 20 Payment 
Life—have been placed in the rate book. 
The new policies are only for applica- 
tions of $5,000 or more. 





MANAGER IN MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Frank J. Caple of Oswego, N. Y., who 
has been assistant manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in that city, has been pro- 
moted to the position of branch man- 
ager of the Metropolitan office in Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., and will take up his 
new duties April 1. 





CHARLES GRILK DEAD 
Charles Grilk, general counsel for the 
Federal Surety and the Register Life of 
Davenport, died recently. 











pany and service. 





direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 





ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


| You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
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15,000 


Our Vice-Presi- 
Write him 


INQUIRE: 
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These 


COMPANY advertisement 
which appeared in last week’s 
issue of this publication announced 


an increase in first year commis- 


sions to agents and brokers. 


We who comprise the /Etna’s 
New York 


organization 


vicinity. 


This ruling naturally pleases us. 
It means money to our 
hundreds 


of them — the men who 


Increased 
. . | #Etna-izers 
Commissions. 


play such an important role in the 


constant growth of our seven- 
agency group. 


We are enthusiastic about 
the increase in commis- 
sions, too, because it 


means money to life in- 


J. P. Graham, Jr. 


16 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 






H. C. Hubbell R. E. Goewey 
110 East 42d Street 391 East 149th Street 
New York City Bronx, N. Y. 


I ncveased 
Commussions 


Increased 


Aetna Life 


Insurance Company 
Hartford Conneéticut 


R. H. Keffer 


100 William Street 
New York City 


help/ 


surance brokers. There is sincerity 
behind our desire to cooperate with 
brokers in the metropolitan and 
nearby area. We believe they are 
well aware of that attitude. In 
turn, they have a hand in our 
They specify Etna poli- 


progress. 


cies as sure, sound protec- 


emphasize that a - ve tion. hey mesh _ their 
mphasi a! - They mes i 
ment here for the benefit business smoothly with 
of our business friends in this ours. They are part of us. 


We are glad, then, that the 4tna’s 
increase in commissions directly 
benefits the broker. 
feel that because it helps his busi- 


Somehow we 


ness it is a tangible indication of the 


fEtna’s eagerness to serve. 
6 Increased / 


Commissionse 
Any of the Etna offices 


listed below will give prompt and 
complete information to 
brokers concerning the 
new 


increase in com- 


missions. 


T. M. Searles 


Essex Building 
Newark, N. J. 


E. A. Muller 


225 Broadway 
New York City 


D. R. Mason 


225 West 34th Street 
New York City 


es 
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ome 
Practical Sug gestions to Helpthe Man With the 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





“What approach 


A Question can a green man use 
That Always when opening the 
Gets Answers door of an_ office 
building in ice-cold 

canvass?” 
i EE. Parsons, of the Philadelphia 
Avency, of the Union Central, who has 


evolved a method by which he gets about 

ht out of ten opportunities to tell his 
yn ry, answers this question. Mr. Par- 
sons says: 

“Sometimes I have asked myself why 
it is that I am willing to go into a store, 
approach a man I have never seen be- 
fore and tell him that I want to buy a 
No. 15 collar and yet I am afraid to talk 
life insurance to a stranger. In one case 
I am going to buy from a man and in 
the other I want him to buy from me. 
I find that most men are not afraid to 
take a definite proposition to a definite 
man, but they will not open the door of 
an office without knowing the name of 
the man on the inside. 

“In talking to one of the new agents 
in Philadelphia, | found out that he was 
opening every door of an office building 
and I wanted to find out how he was do- 
ing it, so 1 went with him. His ap- 
proach was exactly the same sentence in 
every case and he faced a variety of sit- 
uations. It was just this: 

“*Good morning. I am looking for a 
young man between 25 and 30, interested 
in saving money.’ 

He said that same thing whether con- 
fronted by a man of 75, a stenographer 
or telephone operator—in fact, he open- 
ed in the same manner with everyone 
he approached. I had the feeling that 
the approach was a little bit out of place 
in some cases, but the fact is that it 
gave him the courage to open every door 
and it was interesting to see how many 
times this approach got results. 

“The man of 75 invariably laughed; 
the man of 45 felt complimented; but 
irrespective of age, the agent usually se- 
cured a reply that he could work on. 
The man of about 45 would ask, ‘Are 
you looking for me?’ He would reply 
then, ‘I suppose it is possible that you 
might divide yourself into two twenty- 
fives. That would usually get a laugh. 
Some of them would ask, ‘Well, what 
bank do you represent ?” Then the 
agent would reply, ‘If you will give me 
a piece of paper I will show you how 
this works.’ The man would give him a 
piece of paper and then the agent would 
go through the self completing savings 
pian, 

“When he got into an office and was 
met by a_ stenographer his approach 
would be just the same as in the other 
cases, and often she would think he was 
looking for one of the men in the office 
and would call in Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Rrown. However, in a great many cases 
she did not. Sometimes he would say 
to the stenographer, ‘If you will give me 
a piece of paper I will show you how 
my plan works.’ Then he wonld go 
through the plan, but substitute the per- 
sonal life income policy. 

T did not believe that this plan would 
w ork and so I asked another agent to 
do it'and he didit and I personally did 
i. The three of us went through office 
buileine -fter office building and we got 
eodd results. I got ten full presentations 

oj 29h 


Rate 


in the course of five hours of canvass. 
‘That meant that a new agent who had 
no contacts could get ten prospects in 
his prospect file for five hours work. 
At the rate of ten per day he would 
have 100 in ten days. But we had to 
devise some method of getting some- 
thing more definite. At first we had to 
figure out how to get the man’s name, 
as often he would not give us his name. 

“So instead of asking his name I said, 
‘T would like to send you a certain piece 
of literature. And he would immedi- 
ately reply, giving his name and address. 
After that we always used that remark 
in order to get his name. In order to 
make this more specific, ‘will you give 
me your birth date?’ He would say, 
‘17th of July... ‘And what year?’ He 
would hesitate a moment and say what 
year.” 


x x x 

Charles A. Blatch- 
Questions ley of the C. B 
That Get To Knight agency of the 
The Point Union Central, New 


York City, believes 
to the point when 
Some of the ques- 


in getting rapidly 
approaching a man. 
tions he uses to eliminate preliminary 
persiflage follow. 

“What is your greatest economic as- 
set? What are your chief aims in life 
from an economic standpoint?” 

In order to find out his insurance 
needs Mr. Blatchley may say to him, 
“T-am making a study of why many 
pedple do not carry life insurance and 
I would like to have your views on the 
subject.” Or, “What is life insurance ?” 

“Do you know the difference between 
Ordinary L ife and Twenty Payment Life 
contracts ?’ 

“How does a Life Insurance Company 
make money ?” 





Public Demands 


(Continued from page 9) 


and it is not far distant when this de- 
gree is going to mean much. There is 
abundant evidence that a fuller appre- 
ciation of the value of this degree is 
going to mean a lot. It is going to be 
a mark of distinction. The entire propo- 
sition is still in its infancy and just what 
its effect is going to be on the public at 
large is still a matter for speculation. 

“As the number of life insurance men 
holding this degree grows, as it is bound 
to grow, the contact with the public of 
these men who have gained a bigger 
sense of what the life insurance man of 
the future must be, will be felt more and 
more. The public is going to look upon 
the man holding this degree as repre- 
serting the better class of insurance 
ma”, and the day may come when it will 
be ‘ncreasingly difficult for those who 
have sot made themselves worthy of it 
to hold the confidence of the public who 
desire to be advised about their life in- 
surance needs. The standards of the 
business are being raised. To keep 
abreast of the times it will be necessary 
to get in line with the men and women 
who are preparing themselves to worth- 
ily represent the greatest business in the 
world.” 





AGENTS AND CAR DRIVERS 


Sara L. Miller, Atlantic City, Tells 
Philadelphia Congress Why They 
Have Much in Common 
Sara L. Miller, president of the At- 
lantic City Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, addressing the Philadelphia Sales 
Congress last week, saw an analogy— 
many of them—between the driver of an 
automobile and the seller of insurance. 
To sell life insurance as well as to drive 
a car successfully one must look ahead 
and plan, A good driver does not look 

behind. Continuing, she said: 

“When you have trouble getting start- 

ed in the morning, enrich your carbu- 
retor by reading the morning mail from 
your Home Office, and generate the en- 
thusiasm necessary to ‘get going.’ Take 
time to read the Home Office Bulletins, 
the Association News, and current pub- 
lications on Life Insurance, all of which 
control the ignition of your enthusiasm, 
and send you on your way with a tre- 
mendous impetus. 
_“I have learned that a good driver, 
like a good salesman must not learn to 
blow his horn too frequently, but may 
do so with discretion and discrimination 
when the occasion demands it. 

“To become a good driver, you should 
contract for a good car. We who chauf- 
feur for the reliable and reputable com- 
panies certainly have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we are driving a mar- 
velous machine which will take any 
mountain of financial difficulty in high 
gear. ‘ 

“Conventions of 
think of the service 
go for ‘free air.’ 





salesmen make me 
stations where we 
We salesmen some- 
times resemble very closely, the flat tire 
that needs blowing up, and the infla- 
tion of our enthusiasm that is the re- 
sult of these conventions does make the 
steering easier when we get back 


on 
our respective roads.” 





LEAVES R. R. FOR INSURANCE 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Seattle branch of the Mis- 
souri State Life for 1927, as far as new 
men was concerned, was that of W. 
M. James, who, though in the business 
but ten months, qualified for the 1928 
$100,000 club, He was formerly a solicit- 
or of freight for an eastern railroad 
company. 











TWO MEN 


We have two _ 





territories for two 
good men under, 
real general agents’ 


| contracts. 
Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines 

















Will-O-Wisp Case 


(Continued from page 9) 
anything else. He called it the rule of 
business. 

Further along in his talk Mr. Borden 
said he considered the movie world more 
dramatically able to capitalize the value 
of business insurance than anything else. 
“Is there any class of people who.are 
making more out of business insurance 
than the film stars?” he asked. “Take 
Gloria Swanson’s recent addition of in- 
surance as an example. It’s a mighty. 
fine argument for you to use.” 

In closing Mr. Borden said he could 
not give a stock answer to the question 
“What plan of life insurance should I 
sell to a prospect for business insur- 
ance?” It all depended on the circum- 
stances and the condition of the man’s 
business. 














in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 








Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives: 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


The Mutual Life began 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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Massey Wilson Group 
Buys Two Companies 


APPROVED BY MISSOURI DEP’T 








Federal Reserve Life and U. S. Reserve 
Purchased by Insurance Investment 
Corporation of St. Louis 





The Insurance Investment Corporation, 
St. Louis, headed by Massey Wilson, has 
purchased control of the Federal Re- 
serve Life, Kansas City, Kan., which has 
$28,000,000 insurance in force, and the 
United States Reserve Insurance Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Mo., with $6,000,- 
000 in force. It is understood that the 
Missouri Insurance Department has ten- 
tatively approved of the plans for their 
consolidation. Mr. Massey was former- 
ly president of the International Life. 

Mr. Wilson has been elected president 
of the Federal Reserve Life and E. W. 
Merritt, Jr., St. Louis insurance special- 
ist, first vice-president. Other new di- 
rectors elected include G. E. Bonacker, 
Eureka, Mo.; R. C. Boeger, Salisbury, 
Mo.; Charles R. Pratt, Flatriver, Mo.; 
C. W. Roques, Eureka, Mo., and John 
Sander, Jackson, Mo. Clark Strickland, 
president of the United States Reserve 
was also elected vice-president and 
agency manager of the Federal Reserve 
and he will divide his time between the 
companies pending the merger. 

The Insurance Investment Co. also 
controls the Agricultural Life of Michi- 
gan, and the Security Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of Detroit. 





NOTABLES AT DENVER MEETING 


The ninth annual conference of the 
J. Stanley Edwards Rocky Mountain 
Aetna-izers was held March 3 at Den- 
ver. Lester O. Schriver, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the Aetna Life, 
represented the home office with four 
addresses on the all day program. Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and Frank Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, were lunch speakers. 
David C. Bayless, executive secretary of 
the Humphreys Foundation, Denver, 
spoke on the “Steps to Success.” 





SIEGEL ARTICLES 


In recent issues a magazine, “National 
Business Review,” published in New 
York, and a paper, “The Philadelphia 
Sunday Item,” print the picture of Harry 
Siegel of the New York Life with long 
laudatory “write-ups” based upon his 
winning the presidency of the company’s 
$400,000 Club and upon the rebate alle- 
gations against him now in the courts. 
Both articles comment on Lawrence 
Priddy who went to the department in 
an attempt to have Siegel’s license can- 
celled. 





RELIANCE LIFE CLUBS 


A re-arrangement and increase in the 
classes of the prize-winning Perfect Pro- 
tection Clubs of the Reliance Life is 
being made. Heretofore there have been 
only three clubs, the $100,000 Club, the 
Quarter Million Club and the Half Mil- 
lion Club. The new plan establishes 
seven divisions as follows: Hundred 
Thousand; Two Hundred Thousand; 
Three Hundred Thousand; Four Hun- 
dred Thousand; Half Million; Three- 
quarter Million; and Million Dollar 
Clubs. 





PART COMPANY 


The Prudential Assurance of London, 
the largest British life company, which 
also writes marine insurance, has termi- 
nated its agreement with the Royal Ex- 
change, and will make another connec- 
tion. The marine experience of the Pru- 
dential was unsatisfactory. 





More than 100,000 women are now in- 


sured in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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New York Life Agents 
Paid for 
927 Mullion Dollars 


of NEW BUSINESS DURING 
THE NEW YEAR 


@ This is the largest total secured by 
Nylic Agents in any year in the 


Company's history, exceeding their 
record for 1926 by 


$27,000,000 
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@ The Company’s total insurance in force 
on December 31, 1927, was over 
Six and a Quarter Billions, viz., 


$6,285,800,000 


q In their service to the public, Nylic 
Agents continue to prosper and to forge 
ahead to greater achievements. 
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“Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indus- 


trious, persistent, satis- 
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A. F. Hall Chairman Of 









Aviation Committee 


ARNOLD MAKES APPOINTMEN’S 





Actuarial Committee and One To Co. 
operate with Trust Companies 
Among Those Announced 





President Arnold, American Life Con- 
vention, announced his standing comm |- 


tees this week. There are three now 


ones—aviation, actuarial and co-opera- 
tion with trust companies. Arthur |. 
Hall, president Lincoln National, heads 
the aviation committee, others on it 
being S. E. Allison, W. N. Bagley, C. 33. 
Robbins, H. G. Scott, C. O. Shepherd 
and Dr. L. G. Sykes Mr. Robbins is 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

The chairman of the Actuarial Com- 
mittee is H. W. Buttolph, American Cen- 
tral. Others on that committee are J. C. 
Cameron, J. G. Parker, S. L. Phelps, 
Gordon Thomson. 

The trust company committee is head- 
ed by George Graham, vice-president, 
Central States. Other committee chair- 
men are, Agents and Agencies, James 
A. McAvoy; Blanks, Franklin B. Mead; 
Credentials, M. E, O’Brien; Depart- 
mental Supervision, C. F. Williams; Fi- 
nance, E. E. Sallee; Grievances, Dr. H. 
E. Sharrer; Medical Examinations, Dr. 
C. B. Piper; Membership, R. M. Mal- 
pas; Miscellaneous, W. H. McBride; 
Next Annual Meeting, E. S. Ashbrook; 
Publicity, Claris Adams; Resolutions, W. 
T. Grant; Uniform Laws, Allan FE. 
BroSmith; Total Disability, John M. 
Laird; Under Average Lives, C. H. 
Beckett. 





DISAPPROVES AERO RIDER 


Superintendent Beha has denied ap- 
proval of the following provision, which 
the Metropolitan Life desired to attach 
to its whole life policy, in cases where 
the assured is known to be engaged or 
contemplates engaging in aviation other- 
wise than as a fare-paying passenger: 

“Death as a result of service, travel or 
flight in any species of air craft, except 
as a fare-paying passenger, is a risk not 
assumed under this policy; but, if the 
insured shall die as a result, directly or 
indirectly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay to the bene- 
ficiary the reserve on this policy.” 





WANAMAKER ESTATE TAX 

That the inheritance taxes to be paid 
on the estate of Rodman Wanamaker, 
who died in Philadelphia last week will 
not exceed 20% of the gross value of 
the estate is the estimate made by 
Franklin W. Ganse, the well known in- 
heritance authority of Boston. Mr. 
Ganse made a comparison between the 
Wanamaker estate and the Anna M. 
Harkness estate, which was valued at 
about $107,000,000. 





OCCIDENTAL’S WIRE 

The Eastern Underwriter asked the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles this week 
if there were any truth in the rumor 
that the Bank of Italy had obtained a 
controlling interest. The following re 
sponse was wired: “We have at thi: 
time no statement to make for publica 
tion relative to your inquiry.” 





EXECUTIVE MEETING APRIL 2-3 

On April 2 at the Hotel Astor the ex 
ecutive committee of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters will meei 
with the executive committee of the Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. On April 5 


p executive committee will meet al! 
ay. 





STARTING TO PLANT 


An extensive agency organization ha: 
already gone into action in Michigan in 
quest of business for the Michigan Life, 
new Detroit company, which was grant- 
ed certificate of authority last week by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston. 
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Program Planned for 
May Medical Meeting 


PROMINENT DOCTORS TO SPEAK 

Dy C. B. Piper in Charge of Arrange- 

nonts for Medical Section of Amer- 
can Life Convention in St. Louis 





short but important program has 
ben planned for the annual meeting of 
th medical section of the American Life 
(. ivention, to be held at the Chase Ho- 
te) St. Louis, on May 2, 3 and 4. Dr. 
C B. Piper, medical director of the 
(; irdian Life, is chairman of the pro- 
er. m committee. 
ach of the papers read by the vari- 
ov. speakers will also be discussed by 
tw members of the medical section but 
the program committee has not decided 
dceinitely on all of the discussions. 

The program for this year’s meeting 
is much shorter than those of previous 
yours. The program committee decided 
at an informal meeting held in New York 
Ciiy several weeks ago to limit the pro- 
cram to eleven papers, including the 
chiirman’s introductory remarks or an- 
nual address. The business sessions will 
be limited to the morning giving the 
members attending the gathering the en- 
tire afternoon for recreation and sight- 
secing. 

The tentative program announced by 
Dr. Piper runs as follows: 

“The Medical Examiner and his Prob- 
lems’—Dr. J. B. Jack, medical referee 
and examiner, Chicago; “Some Problems 
of Modern Office Management in Med- 
ical Insurance Practice’—Dr. D. M. 
Shewbrooks, medical director, Acacia 
Mutual Life; “The Clinical Interpreta- 
tion of Systolic Heart Murmurs’—Dr. 
Wm. N. Anderson, medical director, 
\merican Old Line; “What are the Pub- 
lic Responsibilities of Life Underwrit- 
ers?”—Dr. John Neal, medical director, 
Abraham Lincoln Life; “Consideration 


of Consistent Practices in Writing Dis- 
ability Insurance’—Dr. Frank Harnden, 
medical director, Midland Mutual Life. 

“Syphilis From an Insurance Stand- 
point”—-Dr. Amand Ravold, St. Louis; 
“The Value of the X-ray in Life Insur- 
ance”’—Dr. Chas. E. Waters, assistant 
roentgenologist, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore; “Diseases of the Myocardium 
with Demonstration of the Electrocardio- 
graph”—Dr. Wm. Engelbach, internist, 
St. Louis; “Diagnosis and Prognosis of 
Diseases of the Gall Bladder and Duo- 
denum’”—Dr. J. W. Wear, medical direc- 
tor, National Fidelity Life; Address—O. 
J. Arnold, president, American Life 
Convention and president, Northwestern 
National Life. 





NEW JUVENILE POLICY 





Reliance Life Issues Non-Participating 
20-Payment Life Or 20-Year En- 
dowment For Children 

Issuance of a new juvenile policy by 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh was re- 
cently announced. This policy is written 
on the non-participating basis and, for 
the present, on the 20-Payment Life or 
20-Year Endowment plans. It can be 
written to provide for the waiver of fu- 
ture premiums in the event of the death 
of the purchaser or for the waiver of 
premiums in the event of the total and 
permanent disability of the purchaser 
prior to the anniversary date of the pol- 
icy nearest to age 60 of the purchaser. 

The terms of the total and permanent 
disability clauses are different from those 
in regular policies as the waiver of pre- 
mium feature does not become effective 
after total disability has continued for 
90 days unless the purchaser is pre- 
sumably permanently disabled for life. 

These policies will not be written for 
less than $1,000. The medical examina- 
tion of the child is very short and the 
family history has been eliminated. 
When the waiver feature is included the 
purchaser is involved and must be ex- 
amined as well as the child. 


LEADS NATIONAL LIFE VT. 





Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc., Ranks 
First Among Agencies for Feb., 
With $900,000 Business 


The new agency of Wells, Meissel & 
Peyser, Inc., at 117 Liberty street, New 
York, which started business on January 
3, 1928, took first place in the ranks of 
the agencies throughout the country of 
the National Life of Vermont, with a 
production of over $900,000 paid for for 
the month of February. 

This agency has shown remarkable 
growth during its brief existence and 
has added several new agents to its roll. 
There are now twenty-five full time 
agents in this organization. One of the 
outstanding examples of what can be 
done by proper direction is exemplified 
in the case of A. H. Muller. Mr. Muller 
before coming with Wells, Meissel & 
Peyser produced in 1927 a total of $138,- 
000 paid business. In the first two and 
one-half months of this year he has paid 
for $117,000 and is going strong. 





SAVES CHILD FROM BURNS 


While Agent J. P. Quirk of The Pru- 
dential, working out from the Watkins, 
N. Y., territory, was making his weekly 
collections recently he dropped in at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Myers. While he 
was talking to Mrs. Myers her little 
granddaughter, Rose Myers, approached 
an open gas stove too closely and her 
dress caught fire. Mr. Quirk heard the 
screams of the child and rushed to her 
assistance. He wrapped the child in his 
heavy ulster coat and smothered the 
flames—the child escaping without seri- 
ous injury, although all of her clothing 
was burned from her body. 





LESS THAN YEAR CLAIMS 
During 1927 the Penn Mutual paid 
death claims under seventy-seven policies 
which had been in force less than a 
vear. The total was $429,668. being an 
average of $5,580 for each policy. 








A NEW POLICY 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP- 
TION ACCORDED NEW 
“GRADUATED PREMIUM” 
PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—669 








}! 
ADMIT BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 























Change of Law in Virginia Causes That 
State to Make Change of Front; 
the Situation 
The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City applied for admission to Virginia 
several months ago, but its application 
was turned down at that time because 
of a Virginia law barring the admission 
of a company making use of bank and 
kindred terms in its title when it was 
not engaged in the banking business. At 
the recent session of the legislature the 
law which was passed in 1910 was amend- 
ed allowing such companies to be admit- 
ted when the remainder of its title clear- 
ly indicated that it was not transacting a 
banking business, The amendment car- 
ried an emergency clause making it ef- 
fective immediately after passage. The 
Jersey City company then renewed its 
application with the result that it was 

admitted to the state last week. 
































117 Liberty Street 


| 
“Get The National Habit 


Call CORtlandt 7980” 


When you want the best in Life Insurance, or Annuities 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, Inc. 


General Agent 


- New York 


National Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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Insurance In The Orient 


(Continued from page 1) 


older generation of Japanese interpreters 
were used. 
Enjoyed Himself at Dinner 

All Americans who travel in the 
Orient know how difficult it is to accus- 
tom themselves to Japanese food, so 
much of which consists of fish or is flav- 
ored withnfish, and Dr. Huebner was 
asked whether he got along with the 
menus. He said: 

“All the Japanese dinners I attended 
were distinctly Japanese. We sat on the 
floor and followed Japanese customs as 
they have been handed down through 
the centuries. They have toastmasters, 
just as we have, and in addition to the 
talk of the guest of honor there are one 
or two or at most three concluding 
speeches based upon the address of the 
speaker for whom the dinner was given 
or who was the occasion of the meet- 
ing. At the universities nearly all lec- 
tures are two hours long by custom. The 
dinners usually start at 6.30 o’clock and 
are concluded by 10 o'clock. It did not 
take me long to like Japanese food and 
I found the dinners most enjoyable. In- 
cidentally, at affairs in China I ate Chi- 
nese food.” 

In Japan the fundamental importance 
of insurance to the public welfare is 
thoroughly recognized by the Minister of 
Education. Insurance, therefore, is a re- 
quired subject of study in the business 
schools of nearly every college or uni- 
versity in the Japanese Empire. It is 
likewise a required study in practically 
every commercial high school. 

“The Japanese far exceed us in the 
extent to which they recognize insurance 
as an integral part of the educational 
curriculum, and we might profit by draw- 
ing certain lessons from them,” said Dr. 
Huebner. “It is because of this empha- 
sis upon insurance education which 
causes me to believe that life insurance 
development will undergo a tremendous 
advance during the coming decade. 

“Another tendency I noted was that 
life insurance was used chiefly for the 
accumulation of old age endowment 
funds and also for the protection of the 
existing estate against shrinkage at the 
time of death. Term insurance produc- 
tion is not developed to the same extent 
that we have it in the United States. 
Thus far life insurance for credit pur- 
poses is also backward. One leading 
banker in Japan expressed it to me this 
way: ‘My bank does not lend $100 on 
the character and ability of a human 
being.’ But that will soon change. I 
received frequent requests to make ad- 
dresses upon the subject of life insurance 
and its relation to commercial credit, 
which illustrates a growing interest in 
that subject.” 

Growing More Interested in Conserva- 
tion of Life 

Another impression which Dr. Hueb- 
ner gained was that the Japanese are 
taking a lively interest in the conserva- 
tion of life through insurance company 
activities. A few of the larger companies 
have already started work along these 
lines. “It is my belief,” he said, “that 
within a decade or so Japanese life in- 
surance will emulate fully the activities 
of Americans in the field of life exten- 
sion work.” 

Aside from the Government insurance 
private life insurance is sold through 
agents as in the United States. Statu- 


tory regulations have not been perfected 
to the extent which they have been here, 
but there is a lively interest in the sub- 
ject. There would probably be a hearty 
response to statutory regulation of pro- 
duction activities, both in Japan and in 
China. 

“Japan is Gne place in the world where 
a governmental insurance system on a 
voluntary plane has been able to work 
hand in hand with private insurance, 
neither interfering with the other and 
many private insurance men feeling that 
government insurance has given an im- 
petus to their own business,” said Dr. 
Huebner. “Although some millions of 
family heads are protected under the 
government insurance system the amount 
of insurance granted by the Government 
is so small in each individual case that 
it does not interfere much with private 
insurance. Many I saw felt that it gave 
all insurance a beneficial educational im- 
petus.” 

Conscription Insurance 

The Japanese system of conscription 
insurance also interested Professor 
Huebner. Several companies devote 
themselves entirely to this. Under the 
plan a young man is insured in such a 
way as to have the policy mature for 
the benefit of the family at the time mili- 


tary age is reached. This system is re- 
garded as an essential in view of Japan’s 
compulsory service. 

In discussing property insurance Dr. 
Huebner called attention to the fact that 
co-insurance is required by Japanese 
statute although it has been placed upon 
a voluntary basis. The insurance com- 
panies are thus protected in the appli- 
cation of this wholesome principle. 

Dr. Huebner said no one could remain 
in Japan long and not be impressed by 
forestry and the part it plays in the life 
of the nation. No traveler can view 
Japanese forestration without admira- 
tion, he declared. The comprehensive 
policy of forestry practiced involves 
much credit and hence the Japanese are 
devoting much attention to the study of 
forestry insurance as well as to the pro- 
tection of the forests themselves against 


loss. America might well learn from 
Japan some valuable pointers in the 
treatment of this subject, he feels. The 


owner of the timber insures the standing 


timber and is viligant in guarding against 
needless waste of these natural resources. 
Care is exercised in building roads 
through the forest so that if fires start 
they can be reached easily and also will 
interfere with the spread of the fire. 
Dr. Huebner said that part of his talks 
in China were devoted to the necessity 
of the heads of families carrying suffi- 
cient life insurance. Under the Chinese 
domestic system the family is a unit, the 
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Phoned Dewey Mason, AEtna General Agent, 
Chickering 6270. 
surance prospect but don’t know anything about 
Group. He said all he would need is the employ- 
er’s name and address. Gave it to him. 


Etna Group man from Mason’s office called 
He saw my prospect yesterday. 
the line is cinched. Just a question of how many 


Mason phoned that my Group business is closed. 
Premium of $1,835.00 and maybe more to come 


Got my first commission check from Mason’s 
office on that Group line. 
The firm is as pleased as I am with 
Called at Mason’s office, 225 West 
That boy is doing business. 
ought to with the service he gives. 
do the same for me on Life and Accident. 


Told him I have a Group In- 
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DR. 


S. S. HUEBNER 


head of the family responsible. If the 
head of the family is properly insured 
these responsibilities could be met much 
more satisfactorily. The future will see 
considerable development of the death 
protection side of insurance in China. 


Prejudice Against Corporate Fidelity 
Bonds Breaking Down 

In China, Japan and Korea Dr. Hueb- 
ner noted that there is no corporate fi- 
delity insurance. A beginning has been 
made, but’ so far it has not amounted to 
much as personal surety is required ev- 
erywhere, with no limit set to the re- 
sponsibility of the guarantors. To know 
the reason one must go back centuries. 
Japanese life has been based upon the 
principle of sacrifice. Relatives or 
friends gladly make these sacrifices for 
those to whom they feel they are tied. 
Because of these traditions Orientals 
have viewed corporate surety as a re- 
flection upon personal integrity. Prob- 
ably no subject was more in demand 
from the speaker than discussion of 
suretyship. The leading business men 
are totally opposed to the present sys- 
tem and would welcome a change. Natu- 
rally it will come, but these reforms can’t 
be accomplished speedily in the face of 
the old-established customs and condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Huebner said that Japanese com- 
panies were allowed to invest in stocks 
and the returns to policyholders were 
substantially larger than if confined 
merely to bond investments. They feel 
that the law of averages furnishes ade- 
quate protection to insurance companies 
in their endeavor to participate in the 
stock type of investment, especially since 
experts within the companies place the 
investments. 





17% INCREASE IN PAID FOR 


An increase in paid business of 1742% 
over February, 1927, was made in Feb- 
ruary by the Reliance Life. Paid busi- 
ness figures for the month are: life, $4,- 
929,372; accident, $2,350,300; health, $4,- 
642.00. Totals of insurance in force 
February 29, 1928 are: life, $383,830,823; 
accident, $152,989,877; health, $371,014.75. 


W. B. ROBINSON DEAD 

W. B. Robinson, general agent for the 
Aetna Life at Wilkes-Barre, died re- 
cently. 











THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 3!4 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 
Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
OFFICERS 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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W. M. Corcoran Will Join 
S. H. & L. J. Wolfe May 1 


ACTUARY CONNECTICUT DEP’T. 








Once With Massachusetts Dep’t.; Has 
Been Most Prominent State Ad- 
vocate of A. M. M. Table 





\Villiam M. Corcoran, one of the most 
brijliant of the younger actuaries, at one 
tine assistant actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Department and more recently ac- 
tuery of the Connecticut Department, 
will join S. H. & L. J. Wolfe, consulting 
ac uaries, auditors and accountants, New 
York City, on May 1. A graduate of 
Yale with the degree of A. B. and a 
| 3eta Kappa, Mr. Corcoran was a 
li-ctenant of field artillery in the World 
\ir. In the insurance commissioners’ 
conventions he stands in high repute. 





W. M. CORCORAN 


He is a member of the committee on 
blanks and has served on other commit- 
tees. 

He was the sponsor of the measure 
which passed the last session of the 
Connecticut legislature making the 
\merican Men Table of Mortality per- 
missible to be used in Connecticut, the 
first state to take such action. Since 
then eighteen other states have decided 
to permit the use of the table which its 
sponsors consider the best measure of 
prsent day mortality. An article written 
by Mr. Corcoran setting forth the ad- 
vantages of the American Men Table as 
against the American Experience Table 
appears in the current issue of the “Fi- 
nancial Digest.” 

Mr. Corcoran is an associate of the 
\ctuarial Society of America and a fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
He is a brother of Russell H. Corcoran, 
United States Commissioner at New 
london. 


S. H. and L. J, Wolfe 


The Wolfe actuarial firm was founded 
by S. H. Wolfe who at one time was 
consultant of the Connecticut Depart- 
nent, was later adviser of numerous de- 
partments, was chief adviser of Wash- 
ington officials when the War Risk Bu- 
reau was started and had an unusually 
distinguished career which was prema- 
‘urely cut short when he died in a hos- 
pital here last January. Lee J. Wolfe 
cid important work for the Alien Prop- 
rty Custodian during the war and with 
his brother was instrumental in putting 
over several important insurance merg- 
‘rs. He has been with the firm twenty- 
ve years. 





F. H. DAVIS TESTIMONIAL 
On April 16 the board of managers of 
he Equitable Society in the metropoli- 
an district of New York will tender a 
estimonial dinner to Frank H. Davis, 
vice-president, at the Hotel Astor. About 
600 will attend. 


WOODHOUSE & JENNEY RESIGN 





For Five Years General Agents Of 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. In 
Eastern Massachusetts 
Woodhouse & Jenney, general agents 
of the Aetna Life for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts for the past five years, have an- 
nounced their resignation ,to take effect 
May 14, 1928. They have requested that 
the company place a representative in 
charge at Boston as soon as possible. 
Under the management of Woodhouse 
& Jenney the agency has been devel- 
oped to one of the largest in New Eng- 
land, with over fifty full time agents. 
They have paid for in excess of $50,- 
000,000 during the five years, a large 
group business, and have developed an 
excellent accident and health business. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH MOVES 

The Brooklyn branch of the C. B. 
Knight agency of the Union Central has 
moved to 26 Court. street there. The 
branch is under the management of R. 
I’. Pennell, and has been operating since 
November, 1922. 








APPOINT A FORMER MAYOR 

The Penn Mutual has established a 
general agency in Wyoming with S. F. 
Thompson, formerly a mayor, in charge. 
Headquarters are in Cheyenne. 










ble for our great expansion. 


pany. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 
Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 



















1928 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 





PHOENIX MUTUAL CONTRACT 





45,000 Employes of Western Electric Co., 
Inc., Can Buy on Payroll De- 
duction Plan 


The Western Electric Co., Inc., has 
concluded a contract with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life under which employes will 
now be enabled to purchase any stand- 
ard form of life insurance policy on the 
Payroll Deduction Plan. About 45,000 
employes, stationed throughout the 
United States, are privileged to buy un- 
der this contract, which is said to be the 
largest of its kind ever consummated. 


Slightly more than three-fourths of those 
involved are male workers. 





VISITED OHIO AGENCY 
Manager of Agencies A. M. Hopkins 
and Agency Secretary Robert E. Long 
has recently returned from a visit to the 
Ohio agencies of the company and re- 
port the representatives in that district 


as optimistic. On Thursday and Friday, 
March 22nd and 23rd, the Virginia De- 
partment of the Plico field men held a 
convention in Washington, D. C. This 
is the regular Spring meeting of the 
Virginia agents and was headed by 
Supervisor J, K. Spencer, Jr., of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. President Clifton Ma- 
loney, Manager of Agencies A. M. Hop- 
kins, and Agency Secretary Robert E. 
Long will attend this Virginia agency 
meeting. 








The 


|» twelve years from a hundred 
million to three quarters of a 
billion of insurance in force! 


Progressive 
Company 


Missouri State Life by its consistent growth and 
high service ideals wins distinctive title 


And 


Aggressive life insurance men 
like Missouri State Life under- 
writing methods. Prompt, efficient 


Accident - 








despite its outstanding record of 
gains for 1927 . . its record year 
. .the Missouri State Life has closed 
the first two months of 1928 with 
an increase in its written business 
of 12.7% over the first two months 
of last year. 

The Company’ s remarkable 
growth and vitality is the result of 
its high conception of service, its 
sound financing program and its 


complete multiple line of insurance. proposal. 
LC > 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 
Health 
Group 


handling characterizes every detail 
of the Company’s dealings with its 
representatives and its policyhold- 
ers. It offers progressive service 


. . new policies, new sales ideas, 
new selling helps. 


Exceptional opportunities 
are open to good men in any of 
the forty states where the Com- 
pany operates. Write for Agency 


Home Office, St. Louis 





Missouri STATE Lire INSURANCE Co. 
St. Louis 


Send me your Agency proposal 
Name 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDER WRITER 


This newspaper is owned and ts pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, The Eastern Underwriter 
Building, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number, Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





BRITISH VS. AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COST AND 
EXPENSE 


When William Penman, an actuary of 
righ standing in England, and in this 
country having fine repute, too, told the 
insurance Institute of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the other day that in his opinion 
American life insurance companies pro- 
vide their policyholders with an article 
“which is inferior to the article with 
which we are able to provide our policy- 
holders” he naturally created 
American actuarial ranks. Here is a 
summary of a statement made by Mr. 
Penman, who is actuary and life man- 
ager of the Atlas Assurance of London, 
in the address before the institute: 


a stir in 


American companies spend 10% of 
their premiums more than we do and 
they earn only about one-fourth of 1% 
on their funds more than we do. Again, 
there is no real difference between the 
mortality experience in the U. S. A. and 
here. * * * Tf you doubt my conclu- 
sion take any British life office, debit it 
with 10% ofits premium income and 
credit it with an extra %% interest on 
its funds, and see the effect. I have 
tried it on two offices and in each case 
the effect was to reduce the profit by 
about 30%. 


Such a statement is of course interest- 
ing as there is no reason to doubt that 
it is arithmetically true because Mr. 
Fenman’s ability and honesty of purpose 
would make him scorn to sponsor an 
untruth. But sincere and able men fre- 
auently fall into the trap of half-truths 
which they mistake for the complete en- 
tity. this case. Mr. 
Penman’s story does not tell the whole 
story or anything like it. He is much 
too good an actuary to believe that the 
percentage basis of expense means much 
—especially in the case of companies 
which are doing a rapidly expanding 
business. He must have used this basis 
only for convenience and rapidity of cal- 
culation—not as a scientific analysis of 
the situation as between the two coun- 
tries. Also he would 
following six facts: 


And so it is in 


not dispute the 


(1) That the percentage cost on new 
business is probably nine or ten times 
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as much as the percentage cost on re- 
newal premiums; 

(2) That American companies have 
increased their new business with phe- 
nomenal rapidity in the last ten years; 
from 1916 to 1926 the outstanding in- 
surance rose from $20,000,000,000 to $64,- 
000,000,000 ; 

(3) That overhead expenses are more 
nearly determined for each $1,000 of in- 
surance rather than as a percentage of 
the premium; 

(4) That British companies write 
nearly all their business on Endowment 
plans with high premiums, while Ameri- 
can companies write mostly on the Ordi- 
nary Life plan with lower relative pre- 
miums : 

(5) That American companies in re- 
cent years have included in their busi- 
ness a considerable proportion of group 
insurance at premium rates which were 
exceedingly low, with small percentage 
commissions, where a very moderate ex- 
pense rate of say $2 per $1,000 would be 
as much as 25% or 30% of the pre- 
miums; and 

(6) That British companies write 
much single premium business, especially 
noticeable in recent years, while such 
business with American companies is 
practically negligible. All of these fac- 
tors tend to minimize the percentage cost 
in Great Britain as compared with the 
corresponding American figure. 

There is no easy means of fully com- 
paring the relative cost in the two coun- 
tries because the British systems of 
bonus distribution are radically different 
from the annual cash dividends paid by 
American companies. But there is per- 
haps one common ground for reasonable 
comparison—namely, the price at which 
the companies in the two countries sell 
non-participating Ordinary Life 
ance. 


insur- 
In making this comparison we 
ignore a number of minor points, all of 
which make the American article more 
valuable to a purchaser, as for example: 

(1) British companies issue their poli- 
cies according to the age next birthday. 
American companies, on the other hand, 
use the nearest age, thereby charging 
premiums at younger ages in some cases; 

(2) American companies guarantee 
surrender values, paid-up insurance, and 
extended insurance on a basis which 
British companies do not approach in 
liberality. 

(3) Most of the British companies 
write both participating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; they quite frequently 
pay lower commissions and incur lower 
expenses for their  non- participating 
policies than for their participating— 
thus cutting their non-participating rates 
to a minimum; 

(4) American companies at ages un- 
der 35 are charging higher premiums 
than they would but for legal restric- 
tions, the British companies being un- 
hampered by such regulations. 


Notwithstanding the facts set forth 
in this editorial, we find that certain 
figures warrant consideration. We have 


obtained the British rate by taking some 
twenty large companies that charge the 
lowest non-participating rates, and have 
averaged them. We have ignored those 
companies that charge the higher rates. 
The figures work out as follows: 

Cost per $1,000 of insurance 


Average Average 
of British of American 
Age Companies Companies 
30 $17.92 $17.19 
40 24.75 23.47 
50 36.33 35.20 


The above American rates are guaran- 
teed by corporations with an ample capi- 
tal and surplus; in many instances by 
corporations that are writing nothing but 
insurance. We have 
thrown in many points of minor conse- 


quence to the British side of the argu- 


non-participating 
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JOSEPH W. WARD 








Joseph W. Ward, president of the 
newly formed Pennsylvania Surety 
Corporation which is reinsuring all the 
outstanding risks of the Republic Cas- 
ualty of Pittsburgh as of March 31, has 
made a place for himself in the casualty 
world since he resigned from the Bank 
of Pittsburgh in 1926 where he was vice- 
president to become the head of the Re- 
public Casualty. Having little or no 
actual experience in insurance affairs at 
that time, he quickly demonstrated that 
his thorough knowledge of banking and 
finance would be helpful to the Republic. 
He has stood at its helm through two 
critical years and is largely responsible 
for the formation of the new company. 
Mr. Ward started his business career 
twenty-seven years ago as an humble 
clerk in Pittsburgh. He indicated his 
keen desire to get an education by ask- 








ment, and we should like to ask Mr. 
Penman how he can account for the 
lower-non-participating cost in American 
companies as shown by the above figures 
if his premises and statements are com- 
plete and give a correct picture of the 
conditions in the two countries. Where 
do the American companies get the 
money to furnish better and more lib- 
eral policy contracts at lower guaranteed 
prices? 

Answer: American companies have a 
lower mortality rate, higher interest 
rates and Mr. Penman’s view of the ex- 
penses is an insufficient one. 

British companies sell a large propor- 
tion of their business on Endowment 
forms maturing at age 60. The average 
premiums and relative costs as between 
British and American companies on the 
Endowment at Age 60 form are shown 
as follows: 

Cost per $1,000 of insurance 


Average Average 
of British of American 
Age Companies Companies 
30 $26.29 $25.28 
40 43.21 42.55 
So here again the advantage is clearly 
with the American companies and the 


guaranteed privilege and benefits in the 
American policy contract are also more 
favorable. 





ing for a leave of absence to work his 
way through Washington & Jeffer on 
College. Joining the Peoples Nati: nal 
Bank of Pittsburgh in 1908, his advar -e- 
ment was rapid and in 1916 he bec: me 
its vice-president. Following the mer <er 
of that bank with the First Naticaal 
Bank, Mr. Ward joined the Bank of 
Pittsburgh as vice-president. He at- 
tained considerable prominence in ba:k- 
ing circles before entering insurance 
* * * 

Howard. S. Nulton, former special 
agent at Richmond for the Niagara, re- 
newed acquaintances in that city ‘he 
other day. He came down from \n- 
n°polis following a visit to his brother, 
Admiral Louis McCoy Nulton, who is 
superintendent of the United States 1a- 
val academy. He took a trip around the 
world after resigning as special agent 
for the Niagara. 

x * x 


P. S. W. Ramsden of Oakland, (1 
secretary of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents, and one of the 
principal engineers among fire agents in 
the fight against the Bank of Italy be- 
ing in the insurance production business, 
was a New York visitor this week. He 
represents the National of Hartford, 
Westchester and Royal Indemnity in his 
agency. 

+ es 

Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, has returned from 
a six weeks’ trip to the Coast. He was 
in California at the time of the recent 
flood and visited the stricken territcry. 
He also visited Seattle and Spokane. 
Upon his return he stopped off at Den- 
ver, Colo., and also visited the western 
offices of the American of Newark at 
Rockford, Il. 

ic +. = 

Harold A. Fortington, of the Royal, 
and president of the 150 William Street 
Corporation (Royal Building, New 
York), is in Europe, arriving this weck. 

* * * 

Leonard Wood, son of the late General 
Wood, and a former insurance news- 
paper man, is now with Blank & Stoller, 
Inc., New York photographers. 

e 


W. A. Spencer, junior vice-president of 
the Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, and the 
New York manager of the company, has 
completed fifteen years of service with 
it. He came to the Retail Credit Co. in 
1913 as a mail clerk in the Pacific Coast 
office. The late Colonel Mann of “Town 
Topics,” supposed to print the low down 
on the high world of society, business 
and politics, would have been consumed 
with envv had he known all the secrets 
in Mr. Spencer’s head, as there is 10 
man in New York who has a more in- 
timate knowledge of what people really 
are like and what they do when no one 
is looking, but acquaintance with Spencer 
would have done Colonel Mann no good 
because his secrets were communicated 
only to his own head office and to insur- 
ance companies. No one can hold a co- 
fidence tighter. 

* * 

Frank Price, publicity director of The 
Prudential, returned to his office this 
week from the hospital, where he unde- 
went a minor operation. 

+ =. * 

Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of tle 
Home, together with Mrs. Kurth, is now 
on a two weeks’ cruise of the West I- 
dies aboard the “Veendam.” 
insurance broker, D. 
Fred Landan of the Fire Office «1 
America; A. W. Marshall, general insu: - 
ance agent and William B. Snowden, 


Daniel Crecca, 


manager of the Pacific Mutual Life, ail 
of Newark, have been elected membe's 
of the Newark Chamber of Commerc:. 
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America’s Most Literary State 


l.very insurance field man who has 
any connection with Indiana can quote 
from Indiana poets and philosophers to 
stich an extent that one wonders at the 
extent of that state as a literary center. 
I asked Frank L. Jones of Indianapolis 
the other day if he would not prepare 
for me some facts about the Indiana 
litterateurs and why that state developed 
so remarkably in this connection. Mr. 
Jones, who is now Indiana manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
wis once commissioner of education in 
that state. First Mr. Jones gave me a 


list of some of these literary lights. 
They follow: 
Lew Wallace, author of the great 


novel “Ben Hur”; Maurice Thompson, 
who wrote “Alice in Old Vincennes”; 
Charles Major, author of “When Knight- 
hcod was in Flower”; Albert J. Bever- 
idge, the author of one of the world’s 
great biographies; Booth Tarkington, 
Edward Eggleston, Meredith Nicholson, 
Gene Stratton Porter, George Ade, Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam, Elmer Davis, 
George Barr McCutcheon, James Whit- 
comb Riley, William Herschell, Anna 
Nicholas, Kin Hubbard, John C. Mellett, 
Elizabeth Miller Hack, Claude Bowers, 
George B. Lockwood, Maurine Watkins, 
Frederic William Wile, Mrs. Julia 
Strauss, Tom Marshall and Benjamin 
Harrison. 
* * * 


Early Atmosphere In Which Literature 
Grew In Indiana 


Mr. Jones then gave me his reasons 
why it happens that Indianapolis and 
Indiana have produced so many notable 
writers. Here is his version: 

Indiana was a part of the Northwest 
Territory. It was provided by Act of 
Congress that certain sections of the 
land should be retained and later sold 
for educational purposes. It occurred, 
therefore, that there was ample finan- 
ciil support for a system of schools from 
the very beginning of the state’s or- 
ganization, Indiana schools held leader- 
ship with one or two other states for 

great many years. Then, too, there 
is the type of emigrant which came to 
ndiana in the early days. There were 

‘0 avenues over which a procession of 
meers came—the highway of the Ohio 
iver and the highway of the Great 
ikes. Early Spanish explorers came 
’ way of the Great Lakes, carried their 
ats from Lake Michigan to the head- 
aters of the Kankakee River and 
irough it they traveled down the Mis- 
ssippi Valley. 

Over the first named route there came 

procession of people from Virginia 
ead the Carolines. Among these was 
(.eorge Rogers Clark, a great charac- 
t-r in the early history of the country. 
lie was a friend and neighbor of Jef- 
f-rson, and brought with him liberal 
ideas and impressed his character on the 
early history of the state. There is no 
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more thrilling story in the world than 
that of the march of George Rogers 
Clark and his followers from Kaskaskia 
through the forests and streams to Vin- 
cennes, where in a surprise attack the 
fort was taken from the British and put 
into Colonial hands. That town became 
the capital of the state a little later. 
Lew Wallace was also nurtured in the 
atmosphere of early culture in a county 
near the Ohio River and at one of the 
gateways of Ohio River travel. The 
Quakers came éarly to Indiana and 
brought with them some important fea- 
tures. Acting through their church con- 
gregation, a great many academies were 
established in Indiana in the early days, 
and they became important high schools 
and elementary colleges for the training 


-of the citizens of the state. 


Then, too, we had the thrilling bat- 
tle between Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison 
and that great Indian Chief, Tecumseh. 
About those early struggles with the In- 
dians, there were told a great many sto- 
ries to the youth of the state and out 
of them there was the keen training of 
the imagination and story telling. 


The population of the state was in- 
creased very greatly by emigrants com- 
ing from various states in the East, and 
as they were strangers to each other, 
as well as pioneers, there developed a 
friendliness which had a natural basis 
and not that of families and clans, which 
so often are likely to produce feuds. In- 
dianapolis is a natural center for the 
state. It has no rival as a metropolis in 
the Hoosier State. Indiana is the center 
of population of the entire United States 
and has been for thirty years. Its re- 
ligious and educational life have been 
fed by colleges and churches of all de- 
nominations. The state is relatively 
small and therefore there is the oppor- 
tunity for one great personage to influ- 
ence many others. A beginning in lit- 
erature, therefore, is likely to start a 
great flow of literary effort on the part 
of others. Many a young man in the 
state was influenced by the early writing 
of the Hoosier School Master. The Lit- 
erary Society was a prominent institu- 
tion in almost every community as long 
ago as seventy-five years. The Grange 
had an early development in the state 
and one of their movements was that of 
establishing libraries in small towns and 
even townships. 

Back of all of this is the natural lit- 
erary and political stimulation which 
comes from pioneer stock. A pioneer is 
a person with imagination and courage 
and out of these qualities we were sure 
to have a richness of human life with 
abundant personal experience. 

Probably the greatest single instance 
of Communism in its practical workings 
in America was at New Harmony, Ind. 
From the East these people came and 
out of their community there devel- 
oped several men of literarv and scho- 
lastic ability. The contributions to our 
present culture, therefore, have been 


many and varied and have had _ their 
roots in the quality of the early pioneer, 
in the historic incidents of her_ pioneer 
days, in the early development of her 
educational system and in the closeness 
and friendliness of a pioneer people in 
a small state. 
e + 


Editor Irving Williams Of Indianapolis 


Mr. Jones could have added one more 
name to his list of literary celebrities if 
he had wanted to touch the field of 
business writing because in my opinion 
Irving Williams, editor of “Rough 
Notes” of that city, an insurance publi- 
cation, has a considerable literary gift. 
It is his job to scan the world of busi- 
ness as it applies to insurance produc- 
tion and prepare or supervise the prep- 
aration of articles which will make agents 
and brokers sell more insurance or at 
least have a better impression of their 
lifework than they had before. He is 
quite a character, and an unusually mod- 
est man. 

Two uncles of Irving Williams were in 
the life and fire insurance business when 
Irving was a boy. He worked in the 
office of one of them for a time. Dr. H. 
C. Martin, founder of “Rough Notes,” 
was a friend of the Williams family. Irv- 
ing Williams had put in two years in 
Purdue University and a year buying 
lumber off the saw in Arkansas and ex- 
pected to go back to Purdue when one 
day in August, 1897, Dr. Martin asked 
him to come over for a talk. It re- 
sulted in his becoming the understudy of 
Dr. Martin. He started on his new job 
on a Saturday noon. 

Dr. Martin made one proviso when he 
hired young Williams and that was that 
he should agree to remain with him for 
fifteen years. Williams refused to bind 
himself but remained that first fifteen 
years just the same and then a second 
fifteen. 

One thing which helped Williams get 
a foothold was a series of “Insurance 
Definitions,” which he originated for 
“Rough Notes.” These were widely 
quoted by other insurance periodicals. 
With the death of Dr. Martin “Rough 
Notes” was changed from the regular 
news publication to an agency sales and 
management paper. That angle of the 
business had always appealed to Will- 
iams as he felt there was a place for a 
magazine devoted almost exclusively to 
that type of material. His talent for 
developing original matter and throw- 
ing a new focus on the old stereotyped 
stuff which floats into a newspaper of- 
fice was remarkable. 

A sideline of his is a belief and active 
interest in Boy Scout work. For six- 
teen years he has been a member of the 
Indianapolis Council and Court of Honor 
of which he has been chairman for a 
number of years. “Being a bachelor and 
not having a family to fuss over it seems 
to me that I do owe something to the 
youth of the community and Boy Scout 
work is a good activity in which to at- 
tempt to pay part of th’s debt,” he 
told me. 

Contact with boys resul‘ed in the writ- 
ing of three boy books some years ago 
which were published by D. Appleton & 
Co. Asked to tell someth'ne of his in- 
timate personal side he said: 

“My ‘family’ consists of a dear little 
maternal aunt, a widow, who took on 
the doubtful task of raising me when the 
early death of my mother cast me adrift 
and we have made our home together 
ever since—and it has been a happy 
heme due to her wonderful character 
and ability to make it so. 

“Don’t play bridge, but like checkers 
and chess; would rather tinker and ex- 
periment with my mongrel radio set 
than listen to programs; like to do my 
own automobile servicing: enjoy doing 
necessary axe work on a little tract of 
ground I own north of the city, the prin- 
cipal crop of which is rustic scenery (has 
about nine acres of primeval forest), 
six acres of ‘big open spaces’ and sev- 
eral hundred feet of babbling brook of 
the sort that goes on forever. Guess 
that’s enough.” 
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, Favors Sterilization 

A joint welfare committee which has 
been investigating public charitable in- 
Stitutions in New York state reports to 
the New York legislature that 85% of 
the inmates of the almshouses need bet- 
ter nursing and medical attention. It 
thinks that to that 85% a pension would 
mean little. What they require is ex- 
pert medical attention. 

_The committee recommends steriliza- 
tion of the feeble minded towards curb- 
ing the ever-increasing number of men- 
tally diseased persons in the state’s in- 
stitutions. 

The committee believes that “with the 
assistance of the State Department of 
Health a feasible and humane plan of 
sterilization of the feeble-minded can be 
worked out, which would be the means 
of saving, not alone millions to the state, 
but untold and ever recurring suffering 
to thousands of its people.” 

ee a 


Lights and Reading 

_The type of light you use and its po- 
sition in reading is discussed by Dr, B. 
F. Royer, medical director of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness in a current issue of the “Pa- 
cific Mutual News.” He says in part: 
_“The near-sighted, as well as the far- 
sighted, for close vision need adequate 
light, adequate light not only on the 
work or on the thing to which the vision 
is directed, but light admitted from di- 
rections that will do the greatest good 
and give the greatest eye ease. The 
equivalent of ten foot-candles of light or 
more, admitted preferably from above or 
over the shoulder, and admitted in a way 
that will permit of no glare, adds to the 
eye ease, minimizes eye strain and less- 
ens the danger of harming vision. 
_ “The naked filament of an electric bulb 
in full view of the handicapped eye has 
as wicked an effect on the human as 
has the red blanket flashed by the mata- 
dor in front of the bull: each in effect 
is annoyingly irritating. Every one 
should avoid having the light strike di- 
rectly in the eye. For places of work, 
study or recreation, even in such games 
as playing cards, great advantage ac- 
crues from a proper seating placement 
in relation to the thing to be viewed 
and proper lighting of the thing looked 
at. 

“a B44 


Florida 


_ With 1924 regarded as a normal year 
in Florida and 1925-26:as abnormal be- 
cause of boom conditions, comparisons 
between 1924 and 1927 may be taken as 
In every way encouraging. For the three 
fourths of 1927, bank clearings were $1,- 
404,006,894, compared to like period of 
1924 of $1,005,092,895. Deposits in 306 
banks in December, 1924, stood at $375,- 
042,948, and resources at $247,497,457. On 
June 1, 1927, deposits in 327 banks were 
$468,319,236, and resources of $562,565,268. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased 84% from June, 1924, to June, 
1927, the figures being $3,828,786 in 1924 
and $67,462,476 in 1927. 

Florida is making perhaps its best 
showing in agriculture, which produced 
$200,000,000 in revenue in 1926 and prom- 
ises to go quite well ahead of this in 
1927. Car load shipments of fruit and 
vegetables for the crop year of 1926-27 
were 91,002 carloads compared to 74,331 
cars in the crop year of 1925-26. In 
1926-27 thirty-one classes of farm prod- 
ucts were shipped, with only 18 the year 
before. Grapefruit movements from the 
state decreased in 1926-27 over 1925-26, 
but oranges increased 8.3 and mixed cit- 
rus 292. Beans increased 182%, to- 
matoes 112 and celery %.1. 

The “tourist” crop for nine months of 
1927 was 206,480, compared to 216,978 in 
the peak year of 1925, with approximate 
revenue therefrom over $200,000. 

* * * 


Samuel Bird, president of the Univer- 
sal and head of Talbot, Bird & Co, 
marine underwriters in New York, left 
Saturday afternoon on the Ile de France 
for Europe. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Bird. 
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Rival Bank Chain Sues 
Bank of Italy Group 


NEW WAR ON PACIFIC COAST 





Sartori Says Giannini Has Aaynenstatet 
Name of His Parent Bank Which 
Has Fifty-Three Branches 





More controversy ahead for the Bank 
of Italy. 

The announcement that the United 
Bank & Trust Co., representing the mer- 
ger of the United Bank & Trust Co.,, 
French American Bank and Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, has become the 
Security Bank & Trust Co., with head- 
quarters removed from Bakersfield to 
San Francisco, has forged another link 
in the Bank of Italy chain. The Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
has brought suit against the Security 
Bank & Trust Co., in the courts of Cali- 
fornia because of alleged infringement 
on the name. The Los Angeles bank is 
thirty-seven years old and has fifty-three 
branches. ; 

President Sartori of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, in a statement about 
the suit, said that any banker who has 
spent the best years of his life in estab- 
lishing the good name of his institution 
through sound business practices, will 
readily understand the injury which will 
be done by having another institution 
with which his has nothing in common, 
enter the field with the same name. In 
describing his own bank, the Sartori in- 
stitution, and the taking of his name by 
the Giannini bank, Mr. Sartori said: 


“A little over thirty-nine years ago 
this bank, the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, with its principal place of business 
in Los Angeles, was founded, with J. F. 
Sartori as cashier. Since 1894 I have 
been its president. During the entire 
period of its existence the distinguishing 
and distinctive feature of its name has 
been the word ‘Security.’ If is familiar- 
ly and popularly known as the ‘Security’ 
or ‘Security Bank,’ and is referred to 
constantly in conversation, in corre- 
spondence and in the press, by this name. 
For many years it has been engaged in a 
conservative program of branch banking 
expansion under our California law, and 
at the present time is operating fifty- 
three branches, in addition to its head 
office, in the city of Los Angeles, and 
also in other cities in southern Califor- 
nia. On December 31,, 1927 our bank 
had deposits of $248,873,445.36, and had 
in excess of three hundred thousand de- 
posit accounts. This bank, during the 
many years of its existence, has become 
well, and we believe, favorably known, 
under the name ‘Security’ or ‘Security 
Bank’ not only throughout California, but 
throughout the United States, as a con- 
servative,,sound and well-managed bank- 
ing institution. 


Giannini Apprepriates Name 


“This was the condition up until about 
the first of October, 1927. Sometime 
prior to that date a financial group, 
dominated by A. P. Giannini of the Bank 
of Italy and its affiliated corporations, 
secured control of the Security Trust Co., 
a bank in Bakersfield, some one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Los Angeles,, 
and the Security State Bank of San Jose, 
and the Security Savings Bank of San 








Early Insurance Activities Of 


The Bank of Italy has been in the insurance business since 1917, 
lock horns with rival producers in December of that year. 


Bank of Italy, California 


It began to 
The early insurance 


activities of the Bank of Italy are interesting to recall at this time in view of the 
amount of space that the insurance production activities of the bank is occupying 


in the insurance conventions at the present time. 


of four years follow: 


These activities for a period 


1817 
Oct. 25.—Bank of Italy through its Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation decided 


to go into insurance business on a large scale. 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Santa Clara, San Jose, Napa, San Mateo, Hollister, 


agents. 


Each branch was to be appointed 


Gilroy, Modesto, Merced, Livermore, Madera, Santa Rosa, Redwood City. 


Manager of S. A. éE 


stated “no active solicitation for business will be made, 


the aim being only to properly care for such business as is presented by the bank’s 


clients.” 


Dec.—San Francisco brokers Exchange refused membership to Stockholders 


Auxiliary Corporation. 


1918 
Jan.-Dec—Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation took care of San Francisco busi- 
ness through out-of-town agencies which had been granted to the different bank 


employes by various companies. 


Nov.—Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation appointed general agents of the 


Nevada Fire Insurance Co. 
Underwriters and Stockholders 


Notice of such representation given Board of Fire 
Auxiliary Corporation recognized as the official 


representatives of the Nevada Fire on the board. 
1919 
Feb. 21.—Complaint filed with Board of Fire Underwriters by one of its members 
that the representation of the Nevada Fire by the Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion was contrary to rules, and, therefore, the Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corporation 
could not be general agents of that company. 


Feb. 25.—Hearing on complaint. 
to time; in June postponed indefinitely. 


Referred to arbitrator. 


Postponed from time 


Feb.—Senate Bill 708 in legislature to prohibit banks or their subsidiary corpora- 


tions, employes, etc., 
companies. 


from acting as general agents, managers, etc., 


of insurance 


May 27.—Bill signed by Governor Stephens and filed with Secretary of State. 
June-July —Referendum petition circulated, completed and filed with Secretary 


of State deferring Bill 708. 


1920 


Jan.-June.—Initiative petition circulated, 


and necessary signatures obtained. 


Law for state supervision or making of insurance rates, anti-discrimination, etc. 
July 20.—Meeting of committees from Board of Fire Underwriters and Brokers’ 


Exchange with A. P. Giannini and Louis Ferrari of Bank of Italy. 


Agreement that 


initiative petition was to be withdrawn, referendum to be allowed to stand on ballot, 
Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corporation to be admitted to Brokers’ Exchange, Stock- 
holders’ Auxiliary Corporation to give up general agency. 

Nov.—Bill 708 killed by referendum at general election. 
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Jose (both under the same ownership), 
some four hundred miles from Los An- 
geles. Each of these banks was a rela- 
tively small institution, purely local in 
the scope of its operations. On October 
1, 1927, these three institutions were 
consolidated in a new corporation, tak- 
ing the new name ‘Security Bank & 
Trust Co.’ On the same date the super- 
intendent of banks of this state granted 
the new institution additional branches 
in parts of the state widely separated 
from either of the two localities in which 
either of the constituent banks had op- 
erated. The first knowledge we had of 
the adoption of this name so similar to 
our own was when the press carried the 
announcement of the consummation of 
the consolidation and of the plan of this 
new institution to spread throughout the 
state under that name. Thus the situa- 
tion was completely changed without no- 
tice over night. Under a different own- 
ership, with a different management, 
with a new corporation, and a new name, 
the new group embarked upon a new 
policy of expanding with great rapidity 
throughout California. The new institu- 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 








tion used signs and name cuts of the 
distinctive character and very closely re- 
sembling those used by our banks for 
many years. The press, both local and 
throughout the state, immediately began 
referring to both-our bank and other in- 
stitution as the ‘Security’ and ‘Security 
Bank.’ Numerous instances began com- 
ing to our attention of confusion result- 
ing to our customers and the public gen- 
erally iby reason of the similarity of 
names.’ 





FIREMEN’S NEW ADDITION 

The Newark building inspector’s office 
issued a building permit last week for 
the seven story addition to the Fire- 
men’s of Newark building in Park place. 
The cost has been given as $1,500,000. 
The work on the alteration, which con- 
sists of increasing the building from its 
present height of three stories to ten, 
has been under way for some time and it 
is expected that it will be completed the 
latter part of the year. The company 
will occupy a large portion of the build- 
ing and the balance will be let out as 
offices. 





J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1927 


$9,771,118.88 
2,238,740.65 
875,414.78 
6,656,963.45 
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N. J. Commission Bill 
Now Before Governor 


PASSES HOUSE BY 34 TO 26 





Jcker Amendment Is Killed 35 to 25; 
Company Presidents Urge Agents 
to Oppose Measure 





The New Jersey Assembly on Monday 
nvht of this week passed the anti-dis- 
crimination fire insurance commission 
amendment to the Ramsey Act by a vote 
ot 34 to 26, after rejecting by a vote of 
35 to 25 the amendment to the bill spon- 
sored by the Camden Fire. The meas- 
ure, having already been passed by the 
Senate, has now gone to Governor Harry 
Moore for his signature. There is some 
doubt as to whether he will approve this 
bill, but even in the event of a veto the 
proponents are confident that they could 
override his disapproval. 

It was thought that the final vote 
would be somewhat closer than it turned 
out to be on account of the large num- 
ber of assemblymen from Hudson, Es- 
sex and Camden counties, the centers 
of opposition. In the Senate as each 
county is entitled to only one vote ir- 
respective of population, it was known 
that the opponents of the uniform com- 
mission bill had not a chance of pre- 
venting its passage. In the Assembly, 
however, there was originally hope of a 
tie vote. Following this there came re- 
ports of trading for votes in favor of 
this bill in exchange for support for an- 
other measure pending before the As- 
sembly having nothing to do with insur- 
ance. And with this passage was as- 
sured. 

The vote on the amendment to permit 
the companies and the insurance com- 
missioner to fix the rate of uniform com- 
mission annually showed the same line- 
up with one exception as the vote upon 
the bill itself, with the results reversed, 
as had been expected. 

Company Heads Voice Opposition 

Late last week the presidents of six 
stock fire insurance companies in New 
Jersey urged their agents to withdraw 
their support of the uniform commission 
bill for the reason that its passage and 
endorsement by the highest state courts 
will probably lead’to the culmination of 
the American agency system, as it exists 
now, and the substitution therefor of 
something akin to branch offices in New 
Jersey. 

Following is the text, in part, of the 
letter sent out by the six New Jersey 
companies and signed by C. W. Bailey, 
president of the American; J. Lynn 
Truscott, president of the Camden; Neal 
Bassett, president of the Firemen’s; T. 
L. Farquhar, president of the Newark; 
L. R. Bowden, vice-president of the New 
Jersey Fire, and O. J. Prior, president of 
the Standard Fire. 

“For some years the fire insurance 
companies doing business in New Jersey 
have been operating under the terms of 
the so-called Ramsey Act. The time 
during which this act has been in force 
has been long enough to make it un- 
necessary for any comment to be made 
to you regarding its results, and we will 
therefore not burden you with any com- 
ment upon the act itself. 

“The purport of the amendments in- 
sofar as the business of insurance is con- 
cerned is to make uniform all commis- 
sions paid to agents within the state. 
Actually what these amendments to the 
bill will bring about will be regulation of 
compensation between employer and 
employe. In other words, it would ‘regu- 
late wage.’ We do not believe that any 
thinking American citizen desires to 
regulate by law the wage he receives 
or the wage he pays. Fundamentally this 
country has been built upon individual 
endeavor and the stimulus of the re- 
ward accruing to earnest and untiring 
effort intelligently applied. Particularly 
is this true where the compensation paid 


and received is measured through com- 
mission on results achieved. 

“We do not believe any agent paying 
salaries (wages) to others can possibly 
desire to have these wages in any way 
determined or fixed by law, and cer- 
tainly no agent would like to have, or 
could operate under, a statute saying he 
must pay an employe the identical wage 
paid by every other agent in the state to 
an employe performing the same duties. 
Such a law (if constitutional) would fi- 
nancially ruin every small or medium 
sized agent through advancing wages to 
the scale paid by large agencies in big 
cities, or else it would (in essence) fi- 
nancially ruin good employes through re- 
ducing their compensation to the scale 
paid inefficient employes 

“The bill now introduced may at first 
glance (to some) appear to (temporarily) 
have a beneficial effect, both from the 
standpoint of the agent and the com- 
pany, upon the business of insurance, but 
if enacted it could not fail in the long 
run not only to be detrimental to that 
business, but in addition if the principle 
that wage can be determined by law is 
once established, it means that it can 
and will be applied to all other lines of 
endeavor. We cannot believe that either 
as a citizen of the nation or as an in- 
dividual earning your livelihood you 
would like to see this brought about. The 
evils are too patent to need any elabora- 
tion. Even though it resulted in a greater 
or less gross compensation to you as an 
insurance agent, it could not help but 
hurt you far more as a citizen of the 
country and as (either) a wage earner or 
wage payer in your business endeavors. 

“In addition, in our opinion it would 
unquestionably be the forerunner of the 
disintegration of the so-called ‘American 
Agency System,’ which in essence means 
the employment of agents who have au- 
thority to represent the company and 
sign policies, upon the basis of commis- 
sion rather than salary. If such a law 
is passed and can be enforced it can 
only mean that in a short time the 
‘American Agency System’ will have to 
be discontinued and some other means 
found of transacting the business of in- 
surance. This is our honest conviction 
and we believe it to be the conviction of 
all other thinking people engaged in the 
business of insurance. 

“Whether or not you receive more or 
less commission than some other insur- 
ance agent is a matter of individual de- 
termination between those engaged in 
the business and is not a proper subject 
for law making, and laws governing 
commission (wage) will certainly be 
harmful to all concerned.” 








FIREMEN’S-METROPOLITAN 
DEAL 

The Firemen’s of Newark has ac- 
quired control of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, the deal being negotiated 
on Wednesday by President Neal 
Bassett of the Firemen’s and Presi- 
dent J. Scofield Rowe of the Met- 
ropolitan and approved by the stock- 
holders and directors of the latter 
company. Full details will be found 
in the casualty department of this 
issue. 




















SELF INSURANCE COSTLY 

The state of Colorado which abolished 
insurance on some of its state buildings, 
the hope being that the premiums saved 
would more than pay the fire losses, has 
had a sorrowful awakening. Hardly had 
some of the policies expired when the 
State Agricultural College at Fort Col- 
lins was damaged by fire, to the extent 
of $105,000. Only $19,000 of the loss was 
covered by old line policies. The fire 
occurred nearly two years ago, and thus 
far the state fund has been able to pay 
only $40,000. Dr. Lory, the president of 
the college, is asking for the money due 
so that he can proceed with rebuilding. 
It is understood that there will be no 
more experimenting, 
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THREE GREAT COMPANIES 
Providing Strong and Dependable 
Insurance in FIRE andALLIED 

LINES andin CASUALTY and SURETY 
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THE WORLD FIRE&MARINE 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc.|}. 
MANAGER A ie 

92 WILLIAM STREET Be 

New YORK CITY, N. Y. & 

AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK . 0 
December 31, 1927, Statement : : ue 

ASSETS CAPITAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ; : rs 
$6,000,569.04 $1,000,000.00 $2,405,564.51 = ee 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK a sie 
December 31, 1927, Statement : = 

$4,105,633.66 $1,000, 000.00 $1,926,422.54 . ot 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. eo 

January 1, 1928, Statement : ir 

$2,992,512.73 $600,000.00 $1,600,000.00 ‘ Ship 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. gr 
NEWARK, N. J. BE coun 

(CHARTERED 1849) S aa 

January 1, 1928, Statement : to t 

$3,094,318.44 $500,000.00 $1,500,000.00 A peor 
t 

NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. i oa 

(INCORPORATED 1832) 7 

December 31, 1927, Statement Oui 

$1,190,662.31 $200,000.00 $704,779.61 |) Pine 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. iE 

PITTSBURGH, PA. A the 

(ORGANIZED 1871) F rout 

December 31, 1927, Statement ye 

$1,681,927.72 $300,000.00 $547,931.38 Dea 
MANAGER FOR EASTERN STATES | i 

TRINITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF DALLAS, TEXAS Ee 

December 31, 1927, Statement FE 

$1,725,140.58 $750,000.00 $1,479,436.50 as 
CLASSES WRITTEN Me 

Fire, Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion, Tornado and Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, He 

Use and Occupancy, Profits, Leasehold and General Merchandise Floaters ~ 
SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE | {° 
These Are Our Keynotes ~. 


We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 
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Ford iach Man 
Asks For Fair Play 


(Continued from page 1) 


‘ port to see if people would fly in it 
at $5 a flight. So far 19,000 passengers 
hove flown at the Ford airport. Air- 
planes in the United States fly 25,000 
Jes every day. They are competently 
built, flown by pilots thoroughly trained. 
The country does not hear of them be- 
cise they are not in accidents. 
Numerous Ford Lines 

\r. Stout described the Ford freight 
line which goes every day to Chicago 
avd return, also the line from Buffalo 
and Detroit daily, and Detroit to Cleve- 
Joad every day and return. The Detroit- 
TY .ledo line operates four times a day, 
aod carries fourteen passengers. He said 
these trips are so uneventful that passen- 
e.rs go to sleep. This is because of the 
r action to the safety of the trip from 
the excitement following the nervous- 
1 
e 
f 





iess and trepidation with which they 
embark upon the journey if it is the 
irst time they have taken a flight. 

He told of the line from Salt Lake 
t. Los Angeles which has been carrying 
mail for two years. He said their own 
lines were being operated at a profit 
aid insurance companies should be get- 
ting some of this profit by writing the 
insurance. He said it is now possible to 
eo from New York to San Francisco and 
return. Every day a ship goes from 
New York to Chicago. There are lines 
from Chicago to Houston and return, 
from Boston to New York, Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake, Salt Lake to Chicago. 
Ships in America fly about 6,000 miles 
every night. Continuing, he said: 

“Tonight there are from six to nine 
planes going through the air carrying 
mail. The number of accidents in the 
country with planes carrying passengers, 
freight and mail, has been very, very 
small. There are two dangers in taking 
an airplane trip: one is in a taxi going 
to the field and the other is in a taxi 
coming home from the field. The Ford 
people have had only two accidents with 
passengers and both of them were with 
automobiles. In eight years of experi- 
mental flying before Ford started car- 
rying passengers there never was an ac- 
cident to a pilot, but in two serious auto- 
mobile accidents pilots were incapaci- 
tated.” 

Quick Trip to Keep Dinner Engagement 

Mr. Stout then told some good human 
interest stories about airplanes. One 
concerned a party in Buffalo at 5.10 
p. m. which left to keep a dinner date 
at a country club of Detroit. “We put 
on dinner clothes going over Lake Erie, 
tuned in on the radio and listened to 
the Hotel Statler orchestra while en 
route; arrived at the airport and got to 
the club fifteen minutes late for dinner,” 
said the speaker. 

Mr. Stout closed bz expressing his as- 
tonishment that insurance companies 
continue to ask the same rate on old 
planes with rusty wires and antiquated 
engines as they do on new planes. He 
said insurance companies should inspect 
airplanes the same as they do anything 
else. 





FRANK CLARK MADE MANAGER 

Frank Clark, for twenty-two years 
assistant to the late Joseph Doyle, has 
been appointed manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch office of the Camden Fire. 
Mr. Clark joined the Camden at Phila- 
delphia in 1906 after leaving high school 
and has been with that office ever since. 
He was made assistant manager in 1913. 











BROOKLYN FIRE GAINS 
New Company Has Over $1,000,000 in 
Premiums Already; Business Re- 
ported as of Excellent Quality 


The Brooklyn Fire, the new company 
recently organized under the manage- 
ment of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., by 
the end of 1927 had already acquired a 
large volume of premiums on desirable 
business. This amounted to $876,354 and 
gives this new insurer a strong finan- 
cial positién. It has a cash capital of 
$500,000 and has provided in addition to 
its reserve for unearned premiums and 
unpaid losses a special reserve of $383,- 
504 for development, contingencies and 
fluctuations in value of securities, leav- 
ing a net surplus over and above the 
capital and all liabilities of $1,000,000. 
The total surplus to policyholders is 
$1,883,504. Total assets at the close of 
the year were approximately $3,000,000. 

During January of this year the Brook- 
lyn Fire received about $130,000 addi- 
ticnal premium income, thus giving it an 
excellent start in the business and elim- 
inating many of the growing pains 
through which so many new independent 
companies have to fight their way. The 
rapid expansion of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds group of fire companies has been 
one of the outstanding features of the 
last twelve months. The successful ag- 
eressiveness of this office is bringing it 
rapidly to the fore in fire insurance cir- 
cles and its progress this year will be 
watched with close interest. 





NEWARK UNDERWRITERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Newark 
Board of Fire Underwriters held last 
Thursday the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:. President, 
Frank B. Heller of Schlesinger-Heller 
Agency ;. vice-president, William S. Naul- 
ty of the J. M. Byrne Agency; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold A. Sonn of H. A. 
Sonn, Inc. The executive committee is 
composed of Thomas C. Moffatt, chair- 
man; Leonard Fuchs, Walter Pruden, 
Arthur D. Reeve, Vernon Beavers and 
William S. Naulty. 





STODDART JOINS SCOTTISH 

Walter J. Stoddart has resigned as 
special agent in the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Phoenix of London to be- 
come special agent for the Scottish 
Union & National for New York. He 
will make his New York headquarters in 
the office of Hall & Henshaw. 


115 Broad Street 
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Swinnerton’s Death 
Shock To Friends Here 


AMERICA FORE GROUP VETERAN 





Late Vice-President 46 Years With Con- 
tinental; Well-Known in New York 
and New England Field 





News of the death of James A. Swin- 
nerton, vice-president of the America 
Fore Companies, announced briefly in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 





J. A. SWINNERTON 


writer, was received everywhere in New 
York with the deepest regret. He was 
very popular and well-beloved by fire in- 
surance men who knew him and who had 
been attracted to him by his fine per- 
sonality and character and his splendid 
grip of the business of underwriting. He 
passed away last Wednesday morning at 
his New York home as the result of an 
illness lasting many months. Masonic 
funeral services, held Friday in this city, 
were attended by a large group of his 
friends and business associates. 

Mr. Swinnerton was one of the real 
veterans of the America Fore organi- 
zation and for many years a close friend 
of the late Henry Evans. He began 
his insurance career in 1882 at the age 
of fourteen with the Continental and 
remained with that company, and the 
others, which later were brought to- 
gether to form the American Fore 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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Group, until his death. He was especial- 
ly well-known as a developer and or- 
ganizer and was on friendly terms with 
thousands of agents in the field, par- 
ticularly in New York State and New 
England. Mr. Swinnerton was born in 
Tottenville, N. Y., on March 15, 1868, and 
had he lived one more day, would have 
been sixty years of age He did, how- 
ever, survive by a ‘aie day the forty- 
sixth anniversary of the date of his join- 
ing the Continental. 
Started With Continental at Fourteen 
When fourteen years old Mr. Swinner- 
ton started with the Continental as office 
boy, later becoming an examiner and 
in 1889 an inspector. His first field ex- 
perience was in connection with the 
Johnstown flood. Detailed as a rating 


expert by former President F. Moore 
during preparation of the ti iniversal 
Mercantile Schedule, he applied trial 


schedules to numerous risks in the East. 
When assigned to a committee of the 
New England Exchange he had charge 
of Pittsfield, Mass., the first city rated 
under the new system. : 

In 1890 Mr. Swinnerton was sent to 
San Francisco as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Continental’s Pacific 
Coast department. Later he returned 
East as special agent first for Virginia 
and North Carolina and then Pennsylva- 
nia and West Virginia. In 1893 he be- 
came special agent for the State of New 
York. After about a year in this field, 
he was, in June, 1893, brought to the 
home office. He became assistant secre- 
tary of the Continental in January, 1903, 
and secretary in March, 1910, and in 
November, 1921, president of the Amer- 
ican Eagle. 

At the reorganization of the America 
Fore companies in November, 1924, Mr. 
Swinnerton became vice-president of the 
American Eagle, the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix. He was for some time 
general agent of the Farmers of Cedar 
Rapids and when the First American be- 
came the fourth company of the America 
Fore Group, Mr. Swinnerton was elect- 
ed a vice-president of it also. 

Mr. Swinnerton was a member and 
past master of Sagamore Lodge No. 371, 
A. F. & A. M., and was also a member 
of the Shrine. Mr. Swinnerton leaves 
a wife, a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Stim- 
son, and two grandchildren. 


N. Y. FIRE CAPITAL INCREASE 

Recommendations have been made to 
the board of directors of the New York 
Fire, of the Corroon & Reynolds group, 
that the capital of the company be in- 
creased from $200,000 to $1,000,000 in 
order to provide the company with great- 
er underwriting facilities. This company 
is one of the Corroon & Reynolds group, 
the others being the American Equitable, 
Knickerbocker, Brooklyn Fire, Republic 
Fire and the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Fire of Newark. At the close of 
1927 the New York Fire had assets of 
$1,190,662, and a net surplus of $504,000. 
The company is one of the oldest in this 
state, having been formed in 1832, and 
when the capital increase is approved it 
will be able to receive a greatly increased 
income. 





SCHAEFER & CO. TO MOVE 

It has been announced that William 
A. Schaefer & Co., general insurance 
brokers, with offices at 38 Clinton street, 
Newark, have leased the three story 
building located at 47 New street, and 
after extensive alterations will occupy the 
entire building. This move has become 
necessary Owing to the expansion of the 
firm’s business. 
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Agents Ask Brokers’ 
Fees For N. P. Writers 


STRONG ACTION AT MEMPHIS 





National Association Expresses Appre- 
ciation of Bank Agency Co-operation 
From National Board Members 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, at its mid-year convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., last week, attended by 
nearly 300 members, adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing strong opposition to non- 
policy writing agents and the further es- 
tablishment of fire company branch offi- 
ces operating to handle the business of 
non-policy writing agents. While the 
association did not make mention of the 
differential fixed by the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association recently it did say 
that the commissions for non-policy 
writing agents should not exceed those 
paid to licensed brokers and solicitors. 
The full text of the resolution follows: 

“The integrity of insurance, the pub- 
lic confidence it enjoys, and the success 
of well managed companies has been 
brought about largely through the serv- 
ice rendered by the policy writing agent 
to his community and the insurance 
companies which he represents. 

“It follows, therefore, that the Naticnal 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
vigorously opposed to: 

“1. Anything which jeopardizes the 
business of the policy writing agent. 

“2. Non-policy writing agents. 

Branch Office Opposition 

“3. The further extension of branch 
offices, as differentiated from department 
offices, organized by insurance compa- 
nies for the sole purpose of facilitating 
the underwriting of insurance produced 
only by regularly licensed recording and 
policy writing agents, and the brokers. 
This branch office intermediary, between 
the purchaser of insurance and the com- 
pany, will inevitably lead to greater cost 
and poor service to the insuring public; 
and it has caused the appointment of 
non-policy writing agents, who render no 
service that promotes the interest of the 
insurance business, either to the public 
or the companies. 

“4. The appointment of any class of 
producers by insurance companies other 
ia the policy writing agent and the 
solicitor or broker licensed by law to 
represent or place business with such 
agent. 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes that those non- 
policy writing agents now in existence 
should be placed on a basis of commis- 
sion which would enable policy writing 
agents to pay an equal commission with 
a fair margin of profit above operating 
cost, and in no event should non-policy 
writing agents receive a higher commis- 
sion than is paid to licensed solicitors 
and, or, brokers in any given locality, by 
policy writing agents; that existing offi- 
ces servicing non-policy writing agents 
should be operated in accordance with 
local board rules: confine their writings 
for non-policy writing agents to full time 
solicitors domiciled within said offices, 
and should not accept ‘over-the-counter’ 
business, except in such cities where 
this may now be the general practice, 
such as New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco.” 


Praise For National Board 

The association also adopted the reso- 
lution on co-extensive membership in 
local boards and state and national as- 
sociations. Other resolutions with refer- 
ence to bank agencies and company sup- 
port of local boards follow: 

“The National Association desires to 
express its appreciation of the spirit 
manifested by the companies signatory to 
the conference agreement between the 
National Association and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in observ- 
ing the second principle, opposing the 
extension of .company representation by 
financial institutions, as evidenced by re- 


ports from local boards and state asso- 
ciations. 

“Local boards are recognized by insur- 
ance companies and agents as one of the 
main stabilizing influences of our insur- 
ance profession. The proper functioning 
of a local board upholds right principles 
and discourages bad practices in under- 
writing. The National Association com- 
mends those insurance companies which 
have given loyal support to local boards 
in their efforts for the good of the in- 
surance business. We urge that this 
co-operation be strengthened and _ sus- 
tained by all companies everywhere.” 

President W. Eugene Harrington of 
the National Association presided at the 
business sessions last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Insurance Commissioner Al- 
bert S. Caldwell of Tennessee, president 
of the National Convention of Insur- 


ance Comniissioners, gave a talk on the 
regulatory authority of insurance com- 
missioners. Secretary Walter H. Ben- 
nett outlined the five-year development 
program and George D. Markham of St. 
Louis, one of the veteran members, told 
of the great development of the national 
body since 1896. The talk by Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty, is reviewed in the casualty de- 
partment of this issue. 

The second day of the convention was 
devoted mostly to discussion’ of agents’ 
problems. Henry G. McMillan of 
Knoxville, Tenn., spoke of the dangers 
of a single track agency and urged 
agents to develop side-lines. Fred V. 
Bruns of Syracuse, N. Y., told of the 
benefits for agents who ally themselves 
with local chambers of commerce and 
other civic organizations. 


— 
=> 


The adoption by the convention of the 
resolution on non-policy writing agents 
was in a way an unfavorable answe; to 
the action taken by the Eastern Un: er- 
writers’ Association in establishins a 
minimum differential of 5%. Sevoral 
agents said there was little possib:tity 
of cramming operating costs and a rea- 
sonable profit into 5% limits. They ex- 
pressed the opinion that 7 to 10% as the 
least differential would have been more 
equitable, and the chances are that the 
Association’s fight against the non-policy 
writing agent has by no means reached 
an end. 





Ralph Schneider has resigned his con- 
nection with the Westchester to join the 
agency of W. L. Perrin & Son as solici- 
tor. He had been with the Westchester 
for nearly eight years. 
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A At an international con- 
186 ference held at Geneva 
an agreement was concluded for the 
purpose of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the sick and wounded in time 
of war. The plan was originated by 
Dr. Dunant, a Swiss physician. Dur- 
ing the next few years the movement 
| was endorsed by most of the princi- 


The progress of the Fireman’s Fund during its formative 
period was fairly rapid. Organized in 1863 with a capital 
of $200,000, it became necessary in 1864 to increase the 
| capital stock to $500,000. The company was steadily 
branching out and was becoming well planted 
over a large part of the country. 
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Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 





pal nations and branches of the or- 
ganization are now functioning in all 
parts of the world, relieving distress 
incident to flood, famine, fire and 
other disasters while continuing its 
great humantarian work in war time. 
Miss Clara Barton was the first pres- 
ident of the American Red Cross. 








| FIRE, AUTOMOBILE SAN FRANCISCO 

| AND MARINE CHICAGO NEWYORK | 

| INSURANCE BOSTON ATLANTA 

| j 

| | 
| 

| | 
} 

{ 

| The Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine and Occidental Insurance Company are good compantes to represent. 
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Seek Lower Rates For 
East Bronx Section 


DISCRIMINATION IS CLAIMED 
Hearing Held at Supt. Beha’s Office Last 
Friday; Investication of Conditions 


Is Promised 








\n investigation of complaints against 
vusually high fire insurance rates in the 
‘.st Bronx of New York City and a de- 
ind that these rates be reduced to 
nform with those charged in other 
‘tions of the Bronx, should these com- 
nts prove to be justified, has been 
romised by Supt. James A. Beha, fol- 
wing a hearing held last Friday after- 
con in the Superintendent’s office. 
Property owners and insurance brok- 
s, headed by Assemblyman Joseph E. 
insley, appeared before Superintendent 
ha, and presented an analysis of rates 
arged in various sections of the 
Bronx, indicating that the rates in the 
territory east of the Bronx river are 
higher than elsewhere. 

It was disclosed at the hearing that 
there is a vast difference between rates 
paid for fire insurance by _ property 
owners, those on the east side of the 
Bronx river paying considerably more 
than: those on the west side, though 
there is said to be no corresponding dif- 
ference in fire protection to account for 
the increased cost of insurance. 

Assemblyman Kinsley stated to Super- 
intendent Beha that conditions in the 
section of the Bronx river are improv- 
ing rapidly so far as adequate fire pro- 
tection is concerned. In the past few 
years the Bronx has been subject to 
huge development, and streets have been 
cut through and paved. He also stated 
that in the last two years 250 new fire 
alarm boxes have been installed. 


sor orp ra aams 
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Beha Promises Investigation 


Following Assemblyman Kinsley’s talk, 
Superintendent Beha stated that he 
would have to verify all of the condi- 
tions brought to his attention by Assem- 
blyman Kinsley. 

A specific case was shown to Super- 
intendent Beha by Daniel Houlihan, 
who pointed that at 114 Elliot place, 
near the Concourse, the insurance rate 


is $1.50 per $1,000 a year. A building 
similar in construction and in every de- 
tail at 685 East Two Hundred Thirty- 
third street, has a rate set at $4.17 per 
$1,000, in spite of the fact that there are 
two fire houses within three blocks of 
the Two Hundred Thirty-third street 
house. 
Julius Margolias Speaks 

Another speaker at the hearing was 
Julius Margolias, a well-known insurance 
broker, who told Superintendent Beha 
that rates would be much lower and the 
property owners would be given more 
complete coverage if the rules of the 
New York Fire Exchange were made to 
serve the territory east of the Bronx 
river. 

It was brought out at the hearing that 
the difference in rates was caused 
through the manner in which premiums 
are calculated. The suburban division 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization applies rules governing 
up-state territories, while the New York 
Exchange applies rules especially 
adopted for New York City, based upon 
the almost ideal fire-fighting conditions 
that prevail. 

Another speaker at the hearing was 
John Stratton O’Leary, a builder in the 
Bronx, who stated that he had built a 
row of houses occupying a full block in 
a section of the Bronx east of the river, 
and had been paying higher rates on a 
five-story building in Unionport than he 
has for insurance on a six-story build- 
ing on Gerard avenue, in the west 
Bronx. “Not only do I suffer from this 
high cost of insurance,” O’Leary said, 
“but the tenants in the building pay a 
correspondingly high premium for in- 
surance on their furniture.” 

Superintendent Beha told the dele- 
gates that he would have the conditions 
as stated thoroughly investigated and 
would make his report to the committee 
as soon as possible. 





Oak Agency, Inc., Bronx, fire, casualty, 
plate glass, boiler insurance, etc., has 
been chartered at Albany with a capital 


of 200 shares non par value. John H. 
Werdermann, Flushing, L. I.; Henry 
Winter, Bronx; Benjamin Diamond, 


Brooklyn; Sidney Sugarman, and Harry 
I. Schwartz, New York City, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. 


N. Y. EX-FIELDMEN MEET 





About 60 Members Attend Annual Din- 
ner Here; E. Stanley Jarvis Is 
The New Chairman 
The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society, 
whose annual dinners are a treat, held its 
1928 gathering last week at the Crescent 
Athletic Club in Brooklyn with about 
sixty members present. Frank E. Burke, 
vice-president of the Home, was the 
toastmaster and John W. Wood, special 
agent of the New Hampshire, and Frank 
L. Curtis, special agent of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, were present as 
guests. Among the out-of-town mem- 
bers at the dinner were: Thomas E. 
Gallagher, Chicago; Fred W. Bauer, B. 
C. Chittenden and W. B. Quigley, Bos- 
ton; Lee C. Breede, R. H. Williams and 
Roger Wight, Hartford; H. L. Platt, 
Syracuse; H. C. Dana and C. E. Mari- 
ner, Rochester; J. M. McDonald, Buffa- 
lo; H. M. Knabe, L. J. Koch and C. T. 
Monk, Philadelphia; Victor Roth, New 
Haven; T. L. Farquhar, Newark; W. A. 
Van Alstine, Cohoes; W. C. Roach and 

F. C. Sturtevant. 

Several of the members sang songs or 
told stories, and there were short talks 
given by Frank L. Curtis and John W. 
Wood, all of which were well received. 

The membership of the society now 
registers 135. E. Stanley Jarvis was 
elected chairman for 1928-1929; Richard 
S. Kissam, vice-chairman and Walter C. 
Howe, secretary. The standing commit- 
tee is Fred W. Kentner, Frank E. Jen- 
kins, Harry R. Tyler, L. C. Dameron, 
Charles C. Greene, Sumner Rhoades, 
John H. Mott, Henry A. Knabe, Clar- 
ence A. Rich, Richard C. Christopher 
and Fred P. Stoddard. Harry W. Barley 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 





RUMOR OF NEW COMPANY 


Much discussion has been heard in lo- 
cal agency circles of Louisville, Ky., 
regarding the plans of E. S. Tachau & 
Sons, large local fire and general agen- 
cy operators, for development of a fire 
insurance company with capital of $110,- 
000 and surplus of $200,000. Agents do 
not approve a company and local agen- 
cy being in the same office or organi- 
zation. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








Cagle 


149 William Street 
Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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British Dominions 

Insurance Company Limited 

of Vondor, England 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


Star 


New York, N. Y. 


108 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 























An agent, so the stories go, 
once thought Windstorm In- 
surance slow until one day 
through hill and dale, there 
came a wind—almost a gale. 
He stood inside his kitchen 
door and watched the dust and 
papers soar. When suddenly a 
lustier blow picked up the roof 
and laid it low. At first he was 
inclined to wail about the dam- 
age of the gale. But as a live 
insurance chap, this agent took 


his coat and cap; went out and 
called his neighbors in to see 
the shape the roof was in. 
They came and all he had to 
show was damage from the 
awful blow to make them real- 
ize the need for full protection 
*gainst the deed. Now every 
agent, praises be, don’t have a 
damaged roof to see, but he can 
profit just the same by adver- 
tising to each name upon his 
list of prospects now. New 
Brunswick agents ought to 
know that folders will be sent 
if they will ask for them—but 
right away. For now is when 
to advertise against this dan- 
ger from the skies, 





Nhe 


New Brunswick. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
5 Maiden Lane ggemmey New York, N.Y. 
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James Baines 


RAVEL and industry have gone hand in hand. First man moved on foot, on horse- 

back and in canoes, for centuries by stage coach, and now by steam as embodied 
in the railroad and steamship. During the middle of the last century the clipper ship 
was the fastest passenger ship, as well as the swiftest cargo carrier. In fact, the very 
naine “clipper ship,” derived from the word “‘clip,” conveys an idea of speed, the main 
purpose of their builders. America’s supremacy as builders of clipper ships was acknowl- 
edged by the world. 


The fastest voyage ever made between Boston and Liverpool was made by the 
‘James Baines” in 1854 in 12 days and 6 hours; and she made the voyage from Liverpool 
to Melbourne in 63 days, and home in 69, thus going around the world in the record 
time of 132 days, her best day’s run being 420 statute miles. On June 17, 1856, she made 
21 knots, the highest rate of speed ever made by a sailing vessel. 

Today the SprincFIELD Fire anp Marine Insurance Company writes all forms 
of travel insurance with the exception of casualty and accident. Now that the travel 
season is approaching, our agents can profitably stress the advantages of our travel 
forms of insurance, still bearing in mind that fire is the bulwark of our business. 






















SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S..A. 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Western Department Pacific Department 
HARDING & LININGER, Managers GerorGE W. Dornin, Manager 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Submits Formula For 
Operating Efficiency 


APPLIED TO FIRE COMPANIES 


R. Cc. Hosmer, Vice-President of Excel- 
sior, Offers Data to Show Wide Va- 


riance in Results of Co. Operations 


k obert C. Hosmer, vice-president and 
gereral manager of the Excelsior of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has worked cut a for- 
: which he 


mua says will determine 
the efficiency ratio of a fire insur- 
ance company, but which he admits 


is 1ot altogether accurate in some re- 
spects, although supposed to show in 
lar.e measure how efficient a company 
has been over a period of years. Mr. 
Hc mer took the figures of a number of 
prominent ccmpanies to determine this 
formula but as the ratios have not been 
adjisted for surpluses paid in by stock- 
ho! lers a few inaccuracies have crept in 
he says. 


s a result of his formula Mr. Hos- 
mc’ says he finds that these comp?ntes 
varied in their efficiency ratio from 


6/10% to 27%. Considering that the 
variance is about 16%, the result on a 
pr romium income of $150,000,000 in ten 
years is a loss of opportunity to a com- 
many with this lower efficiency ratio of 
nearly $24,000,000, according to Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Following is Mr. Hosmer’s formula to- 
eether with the figures upon which he 
bases his results, with the names of the 
companies omitted: 

“There has never been, so far as I 
know, any formula for determining the 
efficiency with which a fire insurance 
company manages its affairs. A formu- 
la that will give weight not only to its 
selection of risks, but also to the depart- 
ment of its affairs that has assumed 
great importance—the judicious invest- 
ment of its funds. 

“Such a formula is attempted in the 
outline below. The figures to be used 
are available in any fire insurance com- 
pany pocket index or chart. 





How Percentage Ratios Are Found 


“The percentage ratios shown in the 
charts are the ratios of losses paid and 
expenses paid to premiums received. 

“These ratios show the underwriting 
ability of the management and the gen- 
eral character of the company’s business, 
but do not tell the whole story as far as 
the stockholders are concerned. 

“Total income (Spectator or Standard 
Charts) is the total cash income of the 
company. Even this figure is not the 
whole story for the increase in market 
value of securities must be taken into 
consideration. 

‘The increase in value of securities is 
not shown separately in the figures 
usually available, but is reflected in the 
increase in surplus, increase in unearned 
premium reserve and dividends. 

“To determine the true progress of 
a fire-insurance company, therefore, four 
major items must be considered: 

“Use a ten-year period; 

“Increase in unearned premium re- 
serve; 

“Increase in surplus (less surplus 
paid in by stockholders, if any); 

“Dividends to stockholders; 

“Special reserves set aside 
period. 

“The sum of those four items not only 
shows the amount of cash income over 
operating expenditures, but also the in- 
crease in book value of securities owned. 

“To find the true ‘efficiency ratio,’ 
therefore, for any given period,— 

“Add these four items and divide by 
the total income for the same period. 

“Note :—The ten-year record shown in 
the table should be used as a basis, for 
it usually covers a period of business de- 
pression and hich losses and also one of 
peosperity with accompanying moderate 
losses. 

“In the case of companies in which 
there has been a radical change in con- 
trol and management, the figures of the 
company under its new management 


during 


should be used. If the change in man- 
agement has been too recent to afford 
reliable data the ‘efficiency ratio’ of 
other companies under the same man- 
agement can be used as an indication of 
what can be expected of the company 
in the future.” 

The figures upon which the formula is 
based follow: 

Ten-Year Record 


Increase in 
Unearned Pre. 


JOINS HOLBORN AGENCY 

John N. Gilbert has joined the Hol- 
born Agency Corporation, reinsurance 
brokers, as secretary and will handle 
much of the business. He has had long 
experience in reinsurance both in this 
country and in England. Robert Van 
Iderstine, associated with the agency, has 
been made vice-president. 








Increase in Dividends Total Cash Efficiency 

Reserve Surplus raid . Income atio 
$13.892.000 $ 3,472,000 $11,850,000 $348,292,000 11.3% 
3,005,000 532,000 1,992,000 47.502,000 12.8% 
1,987,000 1,686,000 1,451,000 29,729,000 17.0% 
1,137,000 2,734,000 2,050,000 15,901,000 17.0% 
8,323,000 3,597,000 5,110,000 107,534,000 14.9% 
2,632,000 3,175,000 3,760,000 75,205,000 12.7% 
2,985,000 1,507,000 1,635,000 47,026,000 11.9% 
15,052,000 16,754,000 20,400,000 213,258,000 27.0% 
11,501,000 11,035,000 14,100,000 172,886,000 20.6% 
2°561.000 3,380,000 5.425.000 90.744.000 95% 
8,419,000 1,944,000 6,405,000 177.607 ,000 8.9% 
4,465,000 3,945,000 4,465,000 59.710,000 21.4% 
4,496,000 3,097,000 2,555,000 70,380,000 12.1% 
12,863,000 19,185,000 8,946,000 263,038,000 17.4% 
8,333,000 9,100,900 17,670,000 201,644,000 16.6% 
1,484,000 3,192,000 1,675,000 46,891,000 15.6% 
26,154,000 9,703,000 12,800,000 474,720,000 9.8% 
19,466,000 9,067,000 30,270,000 440,963,000 12.6% 
15,414,000 12,230,000 10,785,000 276.657 .000 13.5% 
10,730,000 7,555,000 4,792,000 177,790,000 12.4% 
6,809,000 3,118,000 4,860,000 99,037,100 15.0% 
te 143,000 3,545,000 1,990,000 74,462,000 17.0% 
5,898,000 8,608,000 9,133,000 119,922,000 19.7% 
2,175,100 3,823,000 3,980,000 68,909,000 16.9% 
5,324,000 4,797,000 6,382,000 129,856.000 12.7% 
2,973,000 1,807,000 1,133,000 52,870,000 11.0% 
7,528,000 5,476,000 5,105,000 129,020,000 14.0% 
10,322,000 7,052,000 2,727,000 105,020,000 19.3% 
2,886,000 1,356,000 2,825,000 78,300,000 9.0% 








FIRE PREVENTION VOLUME 


Syracuse University Publishes Compre- 
hensive Volume by Harold A. Stone 
and Gilbert E. Stecher 
The School of Citizenship and Public 

Affairs of Syracuse University, N. 
has published a 150- page volume on the 
organization and operation of a munici- 
pal bureau of fire prevention by Harold 
A. Stone, public administration expert, 
and Gilbert E. Stecher, fire prevention 
and insurance engineer. A foreword to 
the volume has been written bv Chief 
John Kenlon of the New York Fire De- 
partment. The book aims to give a com- 
prehensive presentation covering ways 
and means and methods of administra- 
tion of fire prevention as a major func- 
tion of a municipal fire department. The 
research covered over 200 cities for the 
purpose of discovering current practice 
of fire prevention both in this country 
and in certain parts of Europe. 

This volume divides the general sub- 
ject of fire prevention into three parts: 
the problem, taking up fire losses, and 
a comparison of American and European 
methods of fire fighting; the solution of 
the problem, including organization work, 
fire prevention codes and_ ordinances, 
police power and public liability, fire pre- 
vention bureaus and boards of appeal; 
and finally, the work to be done, which 
the authors believe to be routine inspec- 
tions, special details, technical inspec- 
tions, office records and procedure and 
the creation of public interest in fire 
prevention. The whole subject is treat- 
ed in excellent fashion and is a valuable 
treatise upon this vital problem of the 
arresting and reduction of American fire 
losses. 





16 PENNA. LOCAL BOARDS 
There are now sixteen active local 
boards now onerating in Pennsvlvania, 
according to Secretary John S. Burwell 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


DUNHAM ON UNLICENSED CO.S 


Warns Connecticut Residents of Possible 
Difficulties Associated With Covers 
of Unadmitted Insurers 

Extensive national advertising being 
done by certain insurance companies not 
licensed in Connecticut has resulted in 
a number of inquiries being received by 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
regarding the status of the companies in 
question, and has caused Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham to again 
warn residents of that state urging them 
to determine whether or not an insur- 
ance company is licensed in Connecticut 
before a policy is taken out. 

The insurance department has no con- 
trol over unlicensed companies and does 
not have detailed information regarding 
their status. It should be borne in mind, 
Commissioner Dunham says, that if a 
loss should occur under a policy written 
in an unlicensed company it might be 
difficult to collect the loss if the company 
showed any inclination to refuse or defer 
payment. A suit could be instituted in 
Connecticut, but would have to be filed 
in some state in which the company was 
licensed. 


W. M. DRILL JOINS JEFFERSON 

The Jefferson Fire, the newly organized 
company of Newark, has announced that 
Walter M. Drill has been appointed 
chief accountant of the companv. Mr. 
Drill was formerlv associated with Jos- 
eph Froggatt & Co., insurance account- 
ants, for eight vears, last serving as man- 
ager of the firm’s office in Boston. He 
was subsequently chief accountant for 
the Emplover’s Fire of Boston, and more 
recently with the Globe & Rutgers, from 
which companv he resigned to accept 
his new appointment. The company is 
now occupving its offices on the ground 
floor of the Industrial building, 1060 
Broad street. 
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| Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N pA 
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(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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The pony Express—our first 
means of rapid communication 


WIFT horses gallop- 
ing across plain and 
desert, over mountains, 
Courageous men carrying 
the mail from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Coast. 
Nine days and twenty- 
three hours of hard ride- 
ing fraught with hardship 
and danger: The first 
rapid transit across our 
continent—the “pony ex- 
press” of the Sixties. 
Even before this pictu- 
resque mode of communi- 
cation the Home of New 
York was extending its 
protective influences 
throughout the country. 
Today valuable mail, 
following this trail and 
many others, is protected 
en route by Home pol- 
icies, 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


—Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year— 
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_LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—-TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS. T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS 























ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 
ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 

OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 

OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 
ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 
TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27,994,166.15 EASTERN DEPARTMENT $25,684,495.78 


10 Park Place 





wark, New Jerse 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT i PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Chic ee CANADIAN DEPARTMENT tienen ines 
icago, Illinois 461-467 Bay Street : , , 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Tanetite; Gaile San Francisco, California 
a a ae MASSIE. & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH. ~—~—« JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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Yorkshire Fieldmen 
In Annual Conference 


ANALYZE BUSINESS PROSPECTS 





Manager Boyd Holds Reception at His 
Home; Chanfrau New Special Agent 
for Louisiana 





The New York head office of the 
United States branches of the Yorkshire, 
London & Provincial and Yorkshire In- 
demnity is this week the scene of the 
annual gathering of field men from the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, Middle 
Western and Southwestern states. There 
are fourteen of these special agents and 
fieid representatives in the city where 
they have attended business conferences 
with the home office executives and been 
entertained by United States Manager 
Ernest B. Boyd. 

The fieldmen spent every morning in 
the offices of the Yorkshire group on 
Goid street and in the afternoon attend- 
ed luncheon meetings at which under- 
writing and field problems were discussed 
and views exchanged. Evenings were 
devoted to entertainment. On Tuesday 
afternoon Manager Boyd held his usual 
reception at his home on West End ave- 
nue, this being followed by a dinner and 
a theatre party at the Imperial, where 
“Sunny Days” is playing. 

One of the special agents at the con- 
ference, O. B. Chanfrau, of New Orleans, 
has just joined the Yorkshire and Lon- 
don and Provincial, as fieldman for Lou- 
isiana. He was previously with the Ross 
general agency in New Orleans and be- 
fore that had been with the Continental. 

The others attending this conference 
included: E. F. Flindell, Jr., Elyria, 
Ohio; J. R. Stevens and Leland Mur- 
dock, Noblesville, Ind.; J. D. Wells, Chi- 
cago; Wm. A. Taylor, Milwaukee; 
Charles L. Beale, Dallas; H. E. Hurst, 
Connersville, Ind.; John J. Kennedy and 
Edward Kennedy, Hartford; R. D. 
Mould, New York City; Charles A. Voo- 
tis, Elizabeth, N. J.; W. E. Volbrecht, 
Pittsburgh, and Warren K. Smith, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Manager Boyd returned to New York 
for the conference following his annual 
trip to Palm Beach where he spent sev- 
eral weeks. 





GOOD INITIAL STATEMENT 


The Merchants & Manufacturers Fire, 
recently reorganized by Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, and now under the management 
of that organization, in the few months 
of operation last year built up an un- 
earned premium reserve of $876,354 and 
a reserve for losses of $140,880. The 
company’s statement as of January 1 
shows total assets of $3,094,318, includ- 
ing capital of $500,000, surplus of 
$1,000,000 and reserve for development, 
contingencies and fluctuation in value 
of securities of $564,278. This company 
is under excellent management. 





H. G. WHITE TO SPEAK 

H. G. White, agency superintendent of 
the Marine Office of America, has been 
added to the list of speakers at the con- 
vention of the fieldmen of the American 
of Newark. He will speak at the open- 
ing session of the convention which will 
be held on Monday, March 26. His sub- 
ject will be “Fine Arts Insurance and 
the Marine Office.” 





VIRGINIA MEETING HERE 

Fire companies writing in Virginia 
will meet at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on March 29 to take action to 
comply with the new Virginia law pro- 
viding for a rating bureat independent 
of the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 





BROOKLYN FIRE IN MASS. 
The Brooklyn Fire has been licensed 
to write fire insurance in Massachusetts 
and has appointed Edward M. Peters 
Co., Inc., of Boston as agent. 


COLLISION RATE CHANGES 





Full Cover Costs Show Big Cuts On Low 
Priced Cars in New Manuals; Ex- 
pensive Car Rates Raised 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference placed into effect on 
Monday of this week the new fire, theft 
and collision manual for Eastern terri- 
tory. There have been no important 
rate changes for fire and theft insur- 
ance, alterations being wholly of a minor 
nature. In the collision field, however, 
there are a number of new features. 
There has been a readjustment of all 
collision rates and the extension of sym- 
bols for private passenger and commer- 
cial cars from ten to sixteen. This is 
intended te eliminate big jumps in rates 
on low priced cars and to make insur- 
ance costs to automobile owners more 

equitable than before. 

Collision experience last year was such 
that there have been effected some large 
reductions in full cover collision pre- 
miums for low priced cars and corre- 
spondingly increased charges for the ex- 
pensive makes of automobiles. The 
basis for formulating rates is now the 
average priced closed car instead of the 
open car as has been the practice for 
several years. This change was made 
because the vast majority of automobiles 
now sold are closed models, the touring 
car having lost its old-time ‘popularity. 





COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


The annual spring meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, has 
been called for Monday and Tuesday, 
June 4 and 5, at the Westbaden Springs 
Hotel, Westbaden Springs, Indiana, ac- 
cording to Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma in- 
surance commissioner and chairman of 
the executive committee of the conven- 
tion. Literature and letters announcing 
the meeting were issued by Mr. Read 
not only to all commissioners of the 
United States, but to representatives of 
companies and all those who usually at- 
tend the convention, with a special invi- 
tation for all to attend, and to be pre- 
pared to suggest topics for the annual 
program, which is to be outlined at this 
meeting. 





THIEMANN TO REPORT MAY 1 

Leo E. Thiemann, of Chicago, recently 
selected by the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters to become its executive 
secretary or manager, the title not hav- 
ing been fully agreed upon, will not 
report until about May 1. Mr. Thie- 
mann was recently employed by the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters to 
make a survey of conditions, and board 
affairs, which will require some little 
time, and he plans to complete that work 
before coming to Louisville. 





TO WRITE FIRE INSURANCE 


The Canadian General, the running 
mate of the Toronto Casualty, has in- 
creased its paid-up capital and received 
a license to write fire insurance in ad- 
dition to automobile, live stock and plate 
glass, lines that it has written hereto- 
fore. The company was organized in 
1907 and has head offices in Toronto. 
W. W. Evans, president of the Canadian 
Geneal Investment Trust, is president. 


TOOMBS ON FARM BILL 

Government subsidies and the work of 
relief recommended in the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill fall far short of 
the actual needs of the farmer, Roy C. 
Toombs, president of the International 
Life of St. Louis, declared upon his re- 
turn to St. Louis from a trip through the 
South and Southwest. He expressed the 
belief that in the last analysis the farmer 
must help himself if his problems are to 
be permanently solved. 








PACIFIC FIRE IN CONN. 


The Pacific Fire of New York has 
been licensed to write business in Con- 
necticut. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., FIRE LOSSES 





A Decrease of Nearly $150,000 in 1927 
Over That of Previous 
Year 

The 1927 fire loss in Irvington, N. J., 
as reported by Deputy Fire Chief James 
Kohler, shows a decline of $150,000. This 
decrease approximating 75% and _ said 
to be a record figure, was accomplished, 
Deputy Chief Kohler says, despite an in- 
crease in new buildings appraised at 
$12,000,000. 

The figures submitted put the loss last 
year at $49,138 as against $198,850 in 
1926. The decrease is explained by the 
fire chief as due to greater efficiency by 
the fire department, both in personnel 
and equipment, and to the activity of the 
combustible department, which is now 
removing inflammable rubbish and safe- 
guarding premises from fire hazards. 





HOME LOSES COTTON CASE 


The United States Supreme Court at 
Washington on Monday refused to re- 
view decisions of the Alabama courts 
giving judgment against the Home of 
New York to the firm of Hightower & 
Garth for $136,773, covering insured cot- 
ton alleged to have been destroyed by 
fire. The cotton was burned in a fire at 
Athens, Ala., and the Home made an 
advance of $100,000. It was later charged 
that the insured’s record was inaccurate 
and that the cotton said to have been 
destroyed had been taken away before 
the fire. The Alabama courts, never- 
theless, upheld the validity of the as- 
sured’s claim and gave judgment against 
the insurance company. 





AETNA REINSURES DIRIGIBLE 


Reinsurance in the amount of $2,500 
has been written by the Aetna (Fire) 
marine department, on the giant British 
dirigible R-100. Insurance on the ship 
aggregates $1,500,000. No other Hartford 
companies have participated. President 
Ralph B. Ives said that the Aetna pol- 
icy covered only the five intended trial 
trips of the dirigible and does not cover 
any possible future trip to America. The 
ship will have a crew of 60 and carrying 
capacity of 100 passengers, and is 
planned for operation between England 
and America. 





N. Y. AGENTS’ MEETING 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting this year in Syracuse again as 
has been the custom for many years. 
The dates are Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 21-23. President J. W. 
Rose of Buffalo will present a tentative 
program for the convention at a later 
date. 
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H. BELDEN SLY MADE MANAGER 


H. Belden Sly, who has been a fire un- 
derwriter, rating expert and company 
executive, has been appointed manager 
of the Eastern Inspection Bureau, with 
headquarters in New York. This bureau 
was recently created by the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association to supercede the 
New England Bureau and the Under- 
writers’ Bureau of New England, both of 
Boston, and the* Underwriters’ Bureau 
of the Middle and Southern States. The 
new bureau will maintain a branch office 
in Boston. Mr. Sly, who comes from 
Boston, was once a local agent and later 
was a special agent of the Continental 
in Boston for eastern New England. 
More recently he was vice-president and 
secretary of the Employers Fire in Bos- 
ton. He resigned that position last year. 





H. A. SHELTON SPECIAL AGENT 


Louis E. English, Inc., of Richmond, 
Va., general agent of the Virginia and 
Carolina departments of the Boston, Old 
Colony, Providence Washineton, Har- 
monia and American Indemnity, has ap- 
pointed H. A. Shelton as special agent 
to assist Secretary Harry F. Thompson 
in handling the Virginia field. 





LUNCHEON TO CAIRNS 


The officers and executive committee 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
will give a luncheon to Edward T. Cairns, 
vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund, 
who has been transferred from Boston 
to San Francisco, at the Drug & Chem- 
ical Club in New York on Tuesday, 
March 27. 
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British Sicwnniad of 
Insurance Publicity 


ADVERTISING SPREADS THERE 





A Neglected Science in England, Says 
R. S. Archer of Liverpool & London 
& Globe; Stimulating Endeavor 





Insurance advertising in Great Britain 
is spreading. The present situation was 
discussed at length by R. S. Archer of 
the Liverpocl & London & Globe in a 
talk before the Insurance Institute of 
Liverpool. He said in part: 

“The advertising of insurance as an aid 
to selling is, in this country, a compara: 
tively neglected science. It seems so 
often to be looked upon as the Cinder- 
ella of insurance salesmanship, as the 
poor relation of the family. Some com- 
panies, in fact, are content to rely for 
the promotion of their business upon 
lines almost identical with those in be- 
ing when reading and writing were the 
accomplishments of the few, when postal 
conveniences were neglig rible, railways 
unknown, and personal interview the 
only practical method of educating pos- 
sible insurers. Present day conditions, 
which embrace printing presses, great 
newspapers, rapid transportation, many 
publicity mediums, and an educated pub- 
lic, offer undoubtedly enormous possi- 
bilities for the development of insurance, 

Present Advertising 

“It is not by any means suggested that 
there is little or no advertising of in- 
surance. On the contrary, the printed 
matter in the form of letter, prospectus, 
folder or booklet issued by most offices, 
the widespread advertising through the 
word of mouth of inspectors and agents, 
the increasing number of newspaper ar- 
ticles upon insurance matters, all are 
helping to spread public knowledge of 
insurance, to create wider attention to 
its necessity, and to make its considera- 
tion more generally popular. 

“Even, however, in the United States 
of America—that country in which some 
of the most striking insurance advertise- 
ments are issued by companies of Brit- 
ish origin—a real conception of the 
power of advertising to create public 
confidence in insurance has come only 
within practically the past ten years. 

“In whatever direction we look ad- 
vertising is found stimulating all kinds 
of useful endeavor, creating higher stand- 
ards of living, forming habits of thrift, 
promoting the cause of health, the pro- 
tection of life, and the spread of edu- 
cation. 

“But what of insurance? In the march 
of progress brilliant new schemes and 
forms of protection are continually being 
evolved by underwriters, but the public 
in most cases are allowed to find out 
these developments for themselves, or 
else they are converted to the idea one 
by one by word of mouth, the method 
adopted by our forefathers. 

Limited Conception of Insurance Benefits 

“Comparatively speaking, there is real- 
ly a very limited conception of the ben- 
efits afforded by insurance, the full sig- 
nificance of which has not yet penetrated 
the generality of the public mind. The 
need is present, but the demand in -prop- 
er volume has not been created. 

“Is it creditable to existing methods in 
this country that we should as a nation 
be so under-insured as regards life as- 
surance that in 30 years, on a per capita 
basis, a 500% increase has been shown 
in Canada, a 420% increase in the United 
States, and but a meager 80% increase 
in Great Britain? 

“In the interests of the welfare of the 
community is it not right and fitting that 
insurance companies should endeavor by 
individual, or by a scheme of non-com- 
petitive collective advertising to educate 
the public to their insurance needs and 
to the protection which is available? 

“There would seem, in my opinion, to 
be one answer to this question, and in 
its practical application I venture to 
think IT would find many to endorse my 
view that ‘it pays to advertise insur- 
ance,’” 
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COMPANIES. 


CRITICIZES 5% DIFFERENTIAL 





Fire Company Executive Says Rec >rd. 
ing Agents Should Receive at Le: st 
8% Over Others 


A letter of complaint at the actio of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Associ: j 
in fixing 5% as the minimum diff: en- 
tial for commissions to non-policy « rit- 
ing agents, written by an executiy of 
one of the companies operating in the 
East, was published last Saturday i: the 
New York “Journal of Commerce.” “his 
official contends that policy recor ing 
agents cannot profitably compete ith 
non-policy writing agents upon such a 
small difference in commissions as the 
overhead costs of the regular | cal 
agents range from 6 to 8%. He ays 
the 5% differential forces agents to 
compete with branch offices with a oss 
to the former. In his letter he states in 
part: 

“An agent, branch office or any o‘her 
organization is clearly entitled to a com- 
mission that will cover the actual cost 
of doing business plus a reasonable small 
profit. ‘Cost plus’ is a fair basis: its 
fairness would be conceded by anv busi- 
ness man, whether engaged in the in- 
surance business or not. ‘Cost’ is not 
hard to determine. It varies slightly in 
different localities. but it will be found 
that the average East and West is not 
far apart. ‘Plus’ is a matter for agree- 
ment. 

“That ‘cost’ is anywhere from 6% to 
8% is generally conceded. The 5% dif- 
ferential does not return the policy-writ- 
ing agent his cost of doing business: a 
small reasonable profit for underwriting 
and financing the business he handles 
of this class is not even considered in 
the 5% allowance. He is asked in ef- 
fect to finance such business for the 
benefit of his companies from the com- 
missions of his direct business. His di- 
rect business commissions are reduced in 
proportion to the amount of non-policy- 
writing agent business he handles. 

“The companies that do not operate 
through branch offices are faced with 
two alternatives: To ask their policy- 
writing agents to produce this class of 
business. for them at a loss to the 
agent, or to be forced to open branch 
offices against their desires or judgment.” 





PUBLIC RELATIONS BOOKLET 


The Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents has published an_ interesting 
booklet on “Our Relation to the Public,” 
compiled by a special committee of the 
association. and is a treatise on the sub- 
ject of the relation of insurance to 
credits, banking, homes and savings, and 
business and commerce. The_ booklet 
aims to educate the public to the fact 
that stock fire insurance renders a con- 
tinuing service to business generally, cn- 
tirely aside from the payment of losses. 
It contains a recent talk by Fred A. 
Rye of Chicago on public relations and 
four specimen talks on various phases of 
fire insurance. Over 15,000 of. these 
booklets have already been distributed. 
Copies may be secured from the associa- 
tion at Indianapolis at about $60 2 
thousand. 





HARRISBURG FIELD BANQUET 


It has been announced by the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association that 
the officers of the association will attend 
the tenth anniversary of the Harrisburg 
Field Club which will take place on Mon- 
day, Apri! 16, and will be celebrated 
with a banquet where a number of 
prominent officials will speak. The New 
Tersey association will be represented by 
Messrs. Borchers, Howard, Dixon a1 d 
Thompson. 





EXTEND TIME ON REPORTS 

Gov. A. Harry Moore of New Jersey 
signed the bill last week which will allcw 
non-resident insurance companies to file 
reports on March 1 instead. of Febri- 
ary 15. The law becomes effective im- 
mediately. 
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Investment Policy of 
4 Companies Praised 


_—- 


ARTICLE IN BARRON’S WEEKLY 





Comments on Continental, Springfield 
F. & M., Hanover and Great Amer- 
ican Made by Financial Writer 





The investment policy of four fire in- 
surance companies was picked out for 
anal sis in the March 12 issue of Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, a national financial jour- 
nal, and highly praised. The companies 
are the Continental, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, Great American and Hanover. 
In part the article said: 

“By far the greatest success has come 
to those who early recognized the merit 
of common stocks as long-term invest- 
ments. 

“At the end of each year in the past 
twenty-five the Continental has had at 
least 30% of its invested assets in com- 
mon stocks, while its average has been 
nearly 40%. Springfield Fire & Marine 
has seldom had less than 25% and has 
averaged over 40%, while Hanover al- 
ways has kept a substantial portion of 
its assets so invested. Great American 
has at times reduced its common stock 
investment to 15%, but its average for 
the twenty-five year period approximates 
25%. At the end of 1927 the common 
stock investments of all these companies 
comprised a larger proportion of total 
invested assets than at the end of 19206. 

“Since the effectiveness of a company’s 
investment policy is reflected rather ac- 
curately in the performance of its own 
stock, its record of market appreciation 
is an important criterion. 

“With literally hundreds of variable, 
intangible and underlying elements with 
which to cope, even the experienced stu- 
dent of insurance stocks can ill afford 
to be dogmatic in his appraisal of their 
relative merits and value.” 

The article is written by Arnold 
Smith, 





BRITISH AMERICA CHANGES 


John Wilson has been appointed auto- 
mobile underwriter at the home office in 
Toronto, effective April 2, of the West- 
ern and British America. He has been 
in charge of the automobile department 
of the Employers’ Liability at Toronto 
for five years and previous to that was 
in the fire department. J. L. McCul- 
lough, who has been with the automobile 
department of these companies for sev- 
eral years, has been promoted to auto- 
mobile claims adjuster. 





T. J. IRVINE WITH PHOENIX 


T. J. Irvine has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Phoenix Assurance 
and its allied fire companies. He has 
had over twenty years of experience in 
fire insurance in Canada and in recent 
years has acted as fire manager of the 
London Guarantee & Accident and the 
North Empire. Mr. Irvine will take up 
his duties in New York about April 1. 





MADE WESTERN MANAGER 


Harvey W. Murray has been made 
gencral manager of the Western branch 
of the Universal of Newark with head- 
quarters in Chicago, This company is 
a trolled by Talbot, Bird & Co. of New 

ork, 





C. B. COLE IS DEAD 

C. B. Cole, chairman of the board of 
the Millers’ National of Chicago, died 
last week at the age of 83. He helped 
Organize the company in 1876 and was 
president for many years, retiring to be- 
come chairman of the board in January 
of this year. 





SEEKS TO ENTER VIRGINIA 

The Buffalo Fire is applying for ad- 
Mission to Virginia. President Kennedy 
visited Richmond recently with a view 
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Flood of New Agents in 
Pennsylvania Field 


THERE ARE 40,000 LICENSES NOW 





Refusal of Old ‘Agents to Take Exams 
Causes Companies to Find Those 
Who Will 





One of the interesting phases of the 
licensing situation in Pennsylvania is 
that a large number of new agents are 
entering the field, partly because of the 
refusal of old agents to take examina- 
tions which they are supposed to take 
if they add a new company to their 
agency. Commissioner M. H. Taggart 
told The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that there are about 1,500 new licenses 
issued a month and there are now about 
40,000 agents in the state. When the 
older agents refuse to take an examina- 
tion, the companies go out and appoint a 
man who will, thus a lot of new men 
are going into the business. 

Many of the executives do not com- 
prehend the common sense of the exam- 
ination system in Pennsylvania. If an 
agent of ten companies refuses to take 
an examination to represent an eleventh 
it does not interfere with the ten licenses 
which he has. Neither does failure to 
pass affect his status regarding the com- 
panies he has represented before the 
examination system was made effective. 

A conference was held in Philadelphia 
on Friday of last week in which Col. 
Taggart discussed the situation with Ce- 
cil Shallcross, U. S. manager of ‘the 
North British & Mercantile; Neal Bas- 
sett, president of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark; John O. Platt, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board. 





MICHIGAN FIRE LOSSES 

While stock carriers, largely by rea- 
son of the huge Briggs Manufacturing 
Company loss in Detroit, did not enjoy 
quite as low a loss ratio on 1927 busi- 
ness in Michigan as they did the pre- 
vious year, the general fire loss ratio was 
substantially reduced ‘and a_ definite 
trend toward a better experience appears 
to have been established in the state, 
according to figures just compiled by of- 
ficials of the Michigan department on 
the basis of the company reports for 
the year. The general loss ratio was 
55.6%, the compilation reveals, a de- 
crease of 2.76% from the 1926 figures, 
while the stock company loss ratio was 
60.34% as compared with 59.61% in 1926. 





N. Y. C. LOSSES DOWN 30% 

New York City fire losses showed a 
comforting drop during February, being 
about 30% less than the same month a 
year ago, according to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The in- 
curred losses this February were $1,- 
411,042 compared with $2,043,773 a year 
ago. For the first two months of this 
year the New York City fire losses are 
down 13.54%, based upon the favorable 
February results. The ineurred losses 
this year so far are $2,936,599, against 
$3,396,280 for the first two months of 
1927. The losses handled by the board 
constitute about two-thirds of all the 
fire losses. 





ADD FIELDMAN IN PENNA. 


The Svea and Hudson have arranged 
for additional field supervision in the 
Pennsylvania field to take care of the 
growing business. State Agent Walter 
S. Bachman of Wilkes-Barre continues 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Warren F. 
Elliott, special agent in the Western 
part of the state, has been transferred 
to the East and will make his headquart- 
ers at Allentown. To succeed Mr. El- 
liott in Western Pennsylvania the com- 
panies have appointed Howard B. W hite, 
special agent with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. He was formerly with the 
American Central in the same territory. 
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“We were playing bridge 


A storm had come up and the wind shook the house. 
Suddenly there was an awful crash! I jumped to the 
window—a huge tree had crashed down on my car in the 
driveway and smashed the body. 


Fortunately when our agent renewed the insurance 
on the car he included windstorm. Then, we thought 
windstorm damage a remote possibility, especially in this 
part of the country, but the premium for windstorm in- 
surance was so small we kept it. It saved us over three 
hundred dollars. Now we carry windstorm insurance on 
everything.” 


The insurance man is a Fidelity-Phenix agent. By 
making a practice of including windstorm with the fire 
and theft policies he writes, he increases his premium on 
this class by approximately ten percent. At the same 
time he renders a real service to his clients as illustrated 
by this true story. 
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| Text Of New Rain Insurance Form | 





Following is the new rain policy form 
adopted last week by the Rain Insurance 
Association and scheduled to go into 
effect on May 1, along with the two 
other forms, the feature of which is the 
elimination of the rain measurement 
gauge: 

Income or Gross Profit 

{f by reason of rainfall at the location of any 
event covered hereunder on any one day, during 
the period of time provided for said day here- 
ina‘ter under schedule, the gross income (or 
gross profits, if a mercantile or auction sale 
is covered) of the insured from................ 
regardless of when received, for such day does 
not equal or exceed the amount of insurance 
provided hereunder, for the event known as 
PE. Sees eR Sere Re Cew eee eween te etedasle da ewad 
ee) TR Mick ccccpcloace was wee Mamscatanero anak 
during said day, this company unless other- 
wise provided hereinafter shall be liable for an 
amount not exceeding the difference between 
the gross income (or gross profits, if a mercan- 
tile or auction sale is covered) from sources of 
income named herein, regardless of when re- 
ceived, for such day and the amount of insur- 
ance for said day. 

“Schedule” 
Day of Event :— 


Period of Time :— 
BEEWGOR <66 cacic cess EU Une ae rarer m. 
(End of 5 innings if baseball games 
are covered.) 
Amount of Insurance :— 
pO) SECT Cee e Te Tae Tee Te TTT ere Te 
It is a condition of this insurance that: 

. In case of loss, unless specifically ex- 
cluded, gross season-incoine from sources of in- 
come provided for herein for the entire period 
of any event covered hereunder shall be appor- 
tioned to each day by dividing the amount of 
the gross season-income by the number of days 
of said event, whether such period commences 
prior to or extends beyond the days for which 
insurance is provided hereunder, which income 
so apportioned, together with the daily gross in- 
come regardless of when received for each day 
from sources provided for herein, shall be held 
to constitute the gross income for such day. 

2. If baseball games are covered,— 

The liability of this company shall not extend 
beyond the end of five innings and in case of 
“double headers” beyond the end of five innings 
of the first game played, nor shall this company 
be liable unless the participants have arrived in 








KILL KENTUCKY TAX BILL 

The Kentucky bill to increase taxes 
from 2% to 3% on all insurance pre- 
miums paid to companies outside of the 
state was killed last Friday in the state 
senate after a bitter fight. The bill had 
already passed the house and came up 
for consideration on Friday, the final 
day of 1928 session. Defeat was accom- 
plished through the refusal of two mem- 
bers to vote, the measure lacking at the 
time two votes for passage. It was one 
of the most bitterly contested bills in 
the legislature and had been opposed 
vigorously by insurance interests from 
the outset. The tax increase was sought 
to provide funds for free school books 
in the public schools. 





NORTH AMERICA’S BIG GAINS 

The Insurance Company of North 
America, the oldest fire and marine stock 
company in the country, had an excellent 
financial year in 1927. Assets at the 
close of the year were $70,061,271, an in- 
crease of about $7,000,000 over 1926. The 
unearned premium reserve expanded to 
$29,687,989, a gain of over $3,600,000. 
Reserves for unadjusted losses were 
$7,419,791 and $4,000,000 have been set 
aside for a conflagration fund. Reserves 
for other contingencies are $4,279,006, the 
net surplus $15,000,000 and cash capital 
$7,500,000. The total surplus to policy- 
holders, therefore, is $31,160,000. The 
North America is one of the most high- 
ly regarded companies in this country. 





EXAMINATION DATE CHANGED 

It was announced this week by the 
New Jersey Society of Insurance that 
tle examinations which had been sched- 
wed by the society to start on April 9 
has been changed to April 16. It is ex- 
pected that thirty-seven students will 
take the examinations. A prize of $15 
will be awarded to the student who has 
the highest marks and who takes all of 
the examinations. Five classes were 


held this year, three fire and two cas- 
ualty. 





the city or town and are prepared to play at 
the time game is scheduled to commence. 
Mercantile or Auction Sale 

3. If a mercantile or auction sale is cov- 
ered,-— 

This company shall be liable for the actual 
loss sustained, not exceeding the amount of the 
difference between the actual gross profit on 
cash and credit sales for any one day and the 
amount of insurance provided for such day; it 
being understood and agreed that the amount 
ol gross profit on cash and credit sales for such 
day shall be determined by multiplying the 
amount of cash and credit sales by ...... per 
cent.; but in no case shall this company be 
liabie for loss on any day unless the time pro- 
vided herein for the expiration of this policy 
for such day shall be within the business hours 
of the insured on said day, nor unless the in- 
sured’s place of business shall remain open to 
the public during the usual business hours of 
such day. 

4. In case any event (other than baseball) 
covered hereunder is postponed, on account of 
rainfall during the period of time covered here- 
under, to a later date, the liability of this com- 
pany shall not exceed the amount of such ex- 
penses as may result from such postponement. 

5. The insured shall make arrangements with 
three disinterested reputable citizens to deter- 
mine the time of rainfall, if any, during the 
period of time provided for hereunder, and on 
demand of this conipany shall furnish a certified 
statement by such citizens showing the period 
of time such rainfall occurred. 


NATIONAL GUARANTY ELECTION 


John R. Shields Now Heads Company; 


E. R. McGlynn Chairman of Board; 
Other Officers Elected 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Guaranty Fire of Newark held last week, 
Edward R. McGlynn was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. Other of- 
ficers elected were: President, John R. 


Shields; 
Curtin, Spencer 1). 
C. Hensler; 
treasurer, FE. 
retary and treasurer, V. Y. Wyckoff. 


vice-presidents, 


secretary, J. J. 


In addition to the officers these direc- 
tors were chosen: Harry M. Friend, Ed- 
ward F. Flood, Harold W. Hower, Rob- 
Hutchinson, 
S. Stanger Izard, Alfred K. Leuckel, U. 
O. Robinson, Thomas E. Rook, Anthony 
Sackman, 
Tirrell, 
Charles W. Dingman, Walter D. Van 
Riper, Clifford L. Voorhees, Dennis F. 
F. Spencer 
Baldwin, who has been president since 
the organization of the company, has 
other 


ert S. Hudspeth, Elijah C. 


M. Ruftfu, Jr. Charles E. 
Charles S. Stevens, Robert E. 


Collins and Wayne Dumont. 


retired to devote his time to 


business. 


Cornelius J. 
3aldwin and Arthur 
Shields; 
Rk. McGlynn; assistant sec- 


DETROIT AGENTS’ PROGRAM 

The Detroit Association of Insurance 
Agents has rescinded its eight agency 
rules and asks the companies to appoint 
as agents only those who are members 
of the association. What reaction will 
be taken to thi§ step by the companies 
remains to be seen. 


iiatoeceememmmmemteniaemaneniemeame 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. 4 rT in b rT 











since 1852 





Charles W Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 
New York City 


Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 


Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 













































Safety! 


sleep better? 


Safety! 





Protection! 


“Well, that’s just what Insurance does. 
noyed being followed around by this Insurance body-guard. It doesn’t tag your 
every step, yet it’s right on the job when you need it. 


reimburse you for the loss. 
Policy is ready to assume the loss. 


Protection! 
selling Insurance. 


of insurance covers. 





YOU 


PROTECTION— 






TALK IT 





Security! 


That’s the sort of thing you give your prospects when you talk insurance. 
You might put it this way: 


“Look here, Jones, if you could work, sleep and play with a body-guard 
standing around ready to keep off your enemies, wouldn’t you feel well protected? 
And if your body-guard could keep that vandal Fire, that villain Windstorm and 
a lot of other sworn enemies of this sort from your bank account, wouldn’t you 


“Fire destroys your property and up comes your Fire Insurance Policy to 
A thief steals your car and your Automobile Theft 


“That’s Protection such as no body-guard, padding along behind you could 
possibly give. You must have this protection before you need its protecting arm 
else it will not be there when the crucial time arrives.” 


Security! 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages of- 


fered by this old established Company. 





‘She FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1829 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


What’s more, you’re not even an- 


They are still the best talking points for 
Keep them working for more business for you. 
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May Take Marine Fund 
Out of the White Bill 


OPPOSITION IS VERY STRONG 





W. R. Hedge, President of Boston, and 
Vice-Chairman of Shipping Board, 
Talk at Final Hearing 





Marine underwriters and other oppo- 
nents of the marine reinsurance fund 
provisions in the White bill before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
& Fisheries in Washington have appar- 
ently won the first round of the fight to 
keep the government out of the marine 
insurance business. It has been 


prac- 
tically decided that for the sake of the 
passage of the White bill, which in the 
main provides for the development of 
the American merchant marine and the 
Shipping Board, the clause pertaining to 
insurance should be removed from the 


measure and possibly framed as a sep- 


arate bill later. A sub-committee will 
study this question. 
President Coolidge’s open opposition 


to government participation in the fields 
of private business is well known and 
his attitude will undoubtedly have its 
effect upon members of the House and 
Senate who are launching various meas- 
ures that would bring the government 
into competition with American industry. 
The Shipping Board bill stands a good 
chance of ultimate defeat with a Federal 
reinsurance fund clause attached, espe- 
cially in the face of vigorous opposition 
from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, a body that cannot be ac- 
cused of bias in favor of marine under- 
writers. 

At the concluding hearings on the ma- 
rine insurance fund in Washington last 
week W. R. Hedge, president of the 
Zoston, and Vice-Chairman Plummer of 
the Shipping Board, testified. 

No legislation designed to restore 
American shipping to a competitive po- 
sition in foreign trade will be effective 
until the extra burdens now imposed 
upon American ships by marine under- 
writers are reduced, FE. C. Plummer, vice- 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, said last week, testifying before 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

These complaints are not new, said 
Mr. Plummer, but have been continuing 
for at least thirty-nine years. “During 
the twenty-one years preceding my com- 
ing to the Shipping Board, I was attor- 
ney for the Atlantic Carriers’ Associa- 
tion and the same complaint of alleged 
discrimination against American ships by 
underwriters was a burning issue, ” he 
said. 

During recent years, he continued, 
foreign hull rates have ranged 10% to 
20% lower than those quoted by Amer- 
ican insurers. 

Hearings Are Closed 

The committee closed its hearing with 
brief testimony from Bryan K. Ogden 
of the insurance department of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation and Lawrence 
Wilder, president of the Transoceanic 
Corporation. The committee took under 
indorsement the request of A. G. 
Thatcher, counsel for the underwriting 
interests, to file for the record a sum- 
marized statement of the underwriters’ 
position. 

“During the past four years,” Mr. 
Plummer said, “the Shipping Board, 
operating something like 350 ships in all 
kinds of service, in some of the most 
perilous waters in the world, has had 
only six losses—only two more than the 
old, experienced Clyde Line suffered in 
a single winter. The insurance men have 
by their own admissions shown how ab- 
solutely necessary is some insurance leg- 


islation as proposed in bills now before 
the committee. They have had eight 
years of unrestricted opportunity, free 
from all control and all supervision, to 
go ahead and put American vessels on 
a parity with foreign vessels, so far as 
the cost of marine insurance is con- 
cerned. They certainly haven't done it. 
They admit they can’t do it. Then here 
is the insurance problem in a nutshell. 

“It is admitted that we must have an 
American merchant marine. It is ad- 
mitted that to have one we must have 
some Government assistance. We want 
that assistance rendered in the most ef- 
fective way and at the least cost to the 
Government. 

Defends Government Insurance 

“That’s the reason we propose having 
the Government loan money for ship- 
building at 24%%. That’s the most eco- 
nomical contribution the Government 
could make. For if the ship has to pay 
bankers 6% for its money the contribu- 
tion by the Government would be in- 
creased just that much. If we leave this 
extra charge for marine insurance on 
our ships, it’s got to be paid for ulti- 
mately by the Government. 

“Let us assume for the purpose of this 
discussion that these insurance men are 
right in saying that the business can’t 
be done for less than it is being done 
now. Then the Government might as 
well contribute through re-insurance as 
in some other way, and there would re- 
sult from the Government taking hold 
these two tremendous advantages: The 
millions which we now send abroad in 
premiums would be kept in this country; 
and the foreigners who now do the 
greater part of our re-insuring, as well 
as so much direct insuring, would be 
deprived of that intimate knowledge of 
what our merchants are doing abroad 
which is their privilege today. 

“And there’s always the chance that 
these men will discover ways to cut down 
costs when they find there are other in- 
surance companies ; when they find they 
can get reinsurance without our com- 
petitors coming into the field. Of course, 
by birth, teaching and lifelong experi- 
ence, I am radically opposed to having 
the Government do any business that a 
private citizen can do. But when a 
thing needs to be done, and private par- 
ties have not done it, and admit that 
they can’t do it, then the Government 
should step in. 

“Canada is teaching us something prac- 
tical in the way of government activities 
every day. She found that the short 
hauls to New York were taking from 
her a vast amount of grain’ shipments 
during Montreal’s closed season. Last 
September, her Railway Commission au- 
thorized the Government railways to 
make the same rate on grain over the 
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1,187-mile haul to Halifax and St. John 
that is made on the 397-mile haul to New 
York.” 

Henry Habermann, president of the 
Export Steamship Line, testified that he 
took his insurance in London because he 
could get it at $10,000 instead of $13,- 
375, asked by American underwriters. 
He said that the insurance was the only 
thing about his company that was not 
American and that he wanted to make it 
so. Much of damage to cargo is not the 
fault of the company, he said. In many 
Mediterranean ports the cargo is taken 
off on barges and stored in warehouses, 
the consignee not calling for it for some 
little time. 

W. R. Hedge Testifies 

William Rk. Hedge, president of the 

Boston, testified before the committee 
against the insurance provision of the 
White bill. He said that if American 
marine insurance firms are to continue 
in business they must operate at a profit 
and not a loss. Adequate rates must 
be charged on a line with excessive 
losses, and the rates charged the Export 
Steamship Corporation and the Moore 
& McCormack Co. are justified, he de- 
clared. He also gave some figures on 
these two lines showing their losses over 
a two-year period. 
Representative Abernethy (Dem., of 
New Bern, N. C., asked if the witness 
would give figures showing the losses of 
ships flying other than the American 
flag in order to justify the rates by com- 
parison, and asked that the insurance 
men “put all their cards on the table.” 
Mr. Hedge replied that the American 
Marine Syndicate only underwrites 
American hulls. Mr. Abernethy replied 
that American insurance companies do 
insure foreign hulls and said that if the 
United States is to have a merchant ma- 
rine proper insurance rates are neces- 
sary. 

“If you cannot carry American insur- 
ance except at a loss, then it is up to 
the Government to do it,’ Mr. Aber- 
nethy declared. 

“You are working on the wrong pre- 
mise,” Mr. Hedge answered. “Why do 
you think that American companies dis- 
criminate against American ships?” 

“Because you cannot disassociate your- 
self from foreign influence,” Mr. Aber- 
nethy replied. 

Chamber of Commerce President’s 

iews 

Enactment of the main provisions of 
the White Merchant Marine Bill, as of- 
fering the promise of establishment of 
an American shipping, was urged on the 
House of Representatives last week by 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In a communication to members 
of the House, Mr. Pierson declares that 
American business is convinced that 
only a private owned and operated mer- 
chant marine can serve permanently the 
country’s shipping requirements. His 
letter reads in part: 

“The bill, however, in Title V contem- 
plates the establishment of a govern- 
ment operated marine reinsurance fund 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 











WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 








which we believe to be unnecessary and 
unwarranted in view of the market ex- 
pansion in private American insuri:ice 
of this character in recent years. \Ve 
believe that with continuance of the 
present policy these resources will con- 
tinue to increase and meet all reason: le 
requirements of American shipping. On 
the other hand, to set up a government 
operated fund would retard this deve! sp- 
ment. Therefore, we urge that the re- 
insurance provision be eliminated. 

“We hope that Congress will decide 
for private enterprise as against contin- 
uation of government ownership. Dias- 
tic améndment of the Jones bill so as 
to provide constructive measures «m- 
bodied in the White bill as outlined 
would give new hope to American citi- 
zens who are working for the upbuilding 
of our private American merchant ma- 
rine.” 





GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSITS 





Berlin Underwriters and Shipowners 
Adopt Agreement Following Ex- 
ample Set by Hamburg 
The Bremen Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Bremen Shipowners’ 
Association, following the recent exam- 
ple of the Hamburg, Germany, market 
have adopted the following agreement 

concerning general average deposits: 

(1) In case of general average state- 
ments drawn up for German ships at 
German ports the deposits collected by 
the shipowner from the cargo interests 
shall be placed in an account agreed by 
both the shipowner and the sworn aver- 
age adjuster drawing up the statement. 
This deposit shall serve as a special ac- 
count for the adjustment of the respec- 
tive general average. 

The shipowner shall not dispose of this 
fund unless in co-operation with the 
average adjuster. If cash deposits are 
made at other places, the shipowner 
shall see to it, as far as possible, that 
they are transferred to the trust account 
without delay. 

(2) The average adjuster, at the re- 
quest of the shipowner, may pay out of 
the trust account any sums necessary to 
settle expenses which will be admitted 
as general average. 

(3) The deposits and payments or re- 
funds shall be without prejudice to the 
ultimate liability of the parties. 

(4) Disputes arising between shipown- 
er and adjuster as to whether the claim 
of the former is justified, and which can- 
not be arranged amicably, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Association of German Av- 


erage Adjusters for their immediate and ‘ 


definite decision, any recourse to the or- 
dinary law courts being precluded. 

(5) In connection with unjustified pay- 
ments made by him the adjuster is not 
liable to the depositor except in case of 
gross negligence. 

(6) It is further understood between 
the parties to this agreement that the 
following questions shall be handled as 
set out below: 

(a) It is the duty of the adjuster to 
draw up a statement of account in re- 
spect of the deposits made, which has to 
be attached to the general average sta‘e- 
ment. 

(b) Any sums deposited in excess of 
the final contributions shall only be re- 
funded by the shipowner to the inter- 
ested parties on filing the proper docu- 
ments as proof of their title. 

(c) Proceeds from the sale of uniden- 
tified cargo shall be paid into the trust 
account pending definite settlement on 
the basis of the general average staic- 
ment. 





MEET IN LLOYD’S BUILDING 

Although some weeks have still ‘o 
elapse before the new Lloyd’s_buildi’ s 
in London is officially opened by 1 i¢ 
King, it is already being used for \‘- 
rious meetings and conferences. 7'1¢ 


annual general meeting of Lloyd’s !1- 
surance Brokers’ Association was rece?'!- 
ly held in the new building for tie 
first time. 
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CASUALTY And SURETY NEWS 














Perto Rico May Kill 
Present State Fund 


HAS BEEN POORLY MANAGED 





D. 8. Carrion on Visit Here Gives Status 
of Two Bills Now Pending; His 


Prominence on the Island 





It is likely that Porto Rico will abolish 
its present monopolistic state fund for 
workmen’ compensation which has had 
a disastrous career in favor of a com- 
petitive insurance law. A bill providing 
for the elimination of the fund has al- 
ready passed the Porto Rican Senate 
and is assured of passage by the House. 
This bill calls for the creation of a liqui- 
dating commission and the appropriation 
of $500,000 for the satisfaction of out- 
standing liabilities. 

Another bill is imminent which will 
provide for the establishment of a mu- 
tual company to be under government 
supervision. The new law which is be- 
ing drafted there calls for three options: 
(1) self-insurance; (2) insurance with a 
local mutual company, and (3) stock 
company insurance. 

t is significant that if this legislation 
goes through it will be the first time in 
the history of compensation in the United 
States that a state monopoly has been 
discarded in favor of a competitive sys- 
tem. 

Says Practical Law Is Needed 

This information was given to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week by Diego 
k. Carrion, a prominent general agent 
in San Juan, Porto Rico, representing 
the two Great American companies, who 
is now on a visit to this country. Mr. 
Carrion has played an important part 
in urging the authorities in his country 
that the monopolistic state fund should 
be eliminated. He was instrumental in 
having F. Robertson Jones prepare a bill 
which represented the sentiment of the 
stock companies doing business in Porto 
Rico. He pointed out forcefully to the 
authorities that all the companies want- 
ed was a practical law that would enable 
them to give efficient service to the la- 
borer as well as the employer. 

A short time before leaving his coun- 
ry, Mr. Carrion talked on the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Law” before the 
Rotary Club of San Juan, his native city, 
and told his audience something about 
the attitude of the stock companies on 
the matter. He said in part: “In Porto 
Rico we have a monopolistic fund and no 
attempt seems to have been made at any 
time to secure a technical insurance staff 
or organize the operation of the fund 
along the lines of sound underwriting 
principles. Everything seems to have 
been done in a haphazard way.” 

\s an evidence of this state of affairs, 
Mr. Carrion quoted the author of the 
present act in Porto Rico as saying: “I, 
who drafted the bill, set the schedule of 
indemnity, purely at random, and_ not- 
withstanding the fact that the same was 
considerably conservative, my friends in 
the legislature made it still higher.” 

Actuary Watson’s Findings 

'Te also advised the Rotary Club of 
the results of an investigation made re- 
ceitly by Emile E. Watson, the eminent 

(Continued on Page 43) 


Small Risk Decision 
Reached by C. W. Hobbs 


APPROVES $10 POLICY FEE 





Says National Calculation of Loss Con- 
stants and Rate Levels Should Be 
Studied Before Adoption 





Clarence W. Hobbs, as the representa- 
tive of the insurance commissioners on 
the staff of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, gave out his 
decision this week on the six important 
compensation resolutions that had re- 
sulted in tie votes between stock and mu- 
tual carriers at a rates committee meet- 
ing in February. It had been hoped that 
Mr. Hobbs’ report would be favorable to 
the stock carriers and in this respect 
they were not entirely disappointed. 

Negative Vote on Resolution No. 1 

A negative vote was registered on 
Resolution No. 1 which provided that 
“the rates committee instruct the Na- 
tional Council to calculate, in accordance 
with the method used by the New York 
Conference Committee, such loss con- 
stants and corresponding rate level modi- 
fications as will equitably recognize dif- 
ferences by industry group in loss ratios 
depending on size of the risks. In this 
calculation there shall be used such ex- 
perience as is available for individual 
states as‘ well as any additional infor- 
mation as may be deemed necessary and 
useful by the staff.” 

An affirmative vote, however, was 
made by Mr. Hobbs on Resolution No. 
2 which provided that “the rates com- 
mittee instruct the council to investigate 
the loss ratio experience by size of risk, 
including therein the conclusions of the 
N. Y. Conference Committee and the 
decision of Superntendent Beha, and re- 
port the results of such an investigation 
to the rates committtee.” 

His Reasoning 

In explanation of these decisions, Mr. 
Hobbs made the following comment: 

“In New York the experience by size 
of risk indicated a very marked differ- 
ence in loss ratio and the equalizing 
method determined upon there was, gen- 
erally speaking, to divide all risks into 
three groups, namely contracting, manu- 
facturing and all other, and from the ex- 
perience by size of risk to compute a 
loss constant for each group to be added 
to the premium of each small risk, the 
constants computed being $40 for con- 
tracting, $20 for manufacturing, $4 for 
all other. 

“In order to offset the premium gain 
resulting therefrom a compensating re- 
duction in manual rate was made. This 
reduction did not, however, go the full 
distance. The reasons for this need not 
be here reviewed, but the effect was a 
net increase in premiums sufficient to 
offset the deficiency caused by the off- 
balance of the experience rating plan. 
It was possible to do this and still lower 
the manual rates in New York on ac- 
count of the size of the loss constants. 

“In Massachusetts where the same 
problem is under consideration, it seemed 
expedient to make a somewhat different 
grouping. The loss constants warrant- 
ed by the experience there seem less 
marked than in New York. In other 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Firemen’s Of Newark Now In 
Control Of Metropolitan Casualty 


The Firemen’s of Newark, on behalf of 
closely interests, has acquired 
control of the Metropolitan Casualty. 
The deal was negotiated this week by 
President Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s 
and President J. Scofield Rowe of the 
Metropolitan. 


allied 


Highlights of the nego- 
tiations are that on Wednesday the 
Firemen’s made a proposal to the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan to exchange 
its stock for stock of the Firemen’s on 
an agreed basis. Through unanimous 
vote, this proposal was adopted by the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
at a mecting held on the same day. 


Involves 67% of Metropolitan’s Total 
Stock 


The proposal stipulates that not less 
than 67% of the total shares of the Met- 
ropolitan must be deposited on or before 
April 21, 1928, with the Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York, as trustee for the Met- 
All stockholders 
have the right to accept the offer and 
already the deposits of more than the 
required number of shares is assured- 
fact, so advantageous to the stockholders 
of the Metropolitan is the offer that it 
is evident that practically every one of 
its stockholders will take advantage of it. 

Through this means the Firemen’s adds 
to its already strong and important 
group, and the Metropolitan stockhold- 
ers become stockholders in one of the 
oldest and most argressive American fire 
instrance companies—the Firemen’s. 

The Firemen’s was organized in 1855, 
and its last annual statement. Tanuarv 
1. 1928 (as changed by its 20% stock 
dividend of March 5. 1928), for itself 
showed assets of $40,000,000: capital of 
$9.000,000, and net surplus of $11,540,000. 
The companies in the group include the 
Concordia, Sunerior Fire, National Ben 
Franklin, Mechanics. Girard. and now 
the Metropolitan. The combined 1927 
premium income of the group as at pres- 
ent constituted was $37.155,697. 

The figures from the last annual state- 
ment of the Metropolitan show assets of 
$15,295.959: capital of $3,000,000; net sur- 


ropolitan stockholders. 


plus of $2,111,211; premium reserve of 
$5,407,814, and net premiums of $11,- 
471,202. 

No Change in Metropolitan Staff 

The heretofore success of the Fire- 
men’s Group is ample proof of the suc- 
cess that will result to the Metropolitan 
through the combined strength of its own 
able management and the able manage- 
ment of the fire companies with which 
it is now affiliated. The Metropolitan 
will earnestly push its operations from 
every standpoint. 

The present officers will continue with 
the Metropolitan in their respective ca- 
pacities and it is not contemplated that 
there will be any change at all in the 
general policy or management of the 
company. 

The significance of this deal, consid- 
ered one of the largest and most im- 
portant insurance transactions that has 
taken place in the United States, indi- 
cates clearly the modern tendency of ag- 
gressive fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies to group themselves under a com- 
mon and forceful general management. 


Agricultural Tie-Up Dropped 


Following the completion of the trans- 
action, P. H. Willmott, president of the 
Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., made 
the following statement: 

“The Agricultural has had a substantial 
stock interest in the Metrepolitan Cas- 
ualty and has written with it certain 
joint policies. To some extent agents of 
each company have taken the represen- 
tation of the other. These will have the 
privilege of continuing. 

“The management of the Metropolitan 
has concluded that greater opportunity 
can come to the company by securing 
control for the Firemen’s group and op- 
erating under that affiliation. The Agri- 
cultural has consented to assist them in 
their desire. 

“The Metropolitan has expanded great- 
lv in a few years as a multiple line com- 
pany, a period that brings large prob- 
lems. These have been successfully met 
and the Metropolitan is destined to be- 
come more and more a factor in the 
casualty and surety world under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Bassett. Our good wishes 
go with the Metropolitan in its new 
phase of life.” 
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Agents Don’t Profit 
By Policy Compulsion 


E. C. STONE’S GEORGIA ADDRESS 





Sad Awakening of Bay State Producers 
Who Expected Clean-Up on Car 


Premiums 





In a talk before the Surety Association 
of Atlanta, E. C. Stone, United States 
manager of the Employers’ Liability, said 
that in considering automobile insurance, 
of a compulsory nature, the business 
should distinguish between compulsory 
automobile liability and compulsory auto- 
mobile compensation. He gave a clear, 
graphic description of liability insurance. 
He declared that no insurance man can 
afford to be a proponent for compulsory 
auto liability legislation in any form. In- 
surance men have no right to demand 
of a legislature that it pass a law to com- 
pel people to buy what they have to sell. 
Such a position is illogical. 

Law Has Not Increased Business 

The actual working out of the only 
compulsory law now in effect—Massa- 
chusetts—by the way, has not increased 
the business of insurance agents. Many 
agents thought that since only 20% of 
all cars were insured a law which forced 
all people to insure would increase pros- 
pects at least 400% and that since it in- 
creased the number of prospects the 
amount of their earnings would be simi- 
larly enlarged. It was found instead 
that Massachusetts agents have to do 
fully four times as much work as before 
the act was passed and received only 
one-half the commission they formerly 
earned. 

Not a Popular Law 

The law in Massachusetts is not popu- 
lar because it is compulsory and no com- 
pulsory legislation in America is well 
liked, as witness the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Stone discussed the compulsory 
bill before the Georgia legislature and 
showed the defects in the measure. For 
instance, it would protect only those per- 
injured by resident Georgia car 
owners on public highways in the state. 
If injured by persons from outside of 
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Georgia the proposed compulsory law 
would not furnish Georgians insurance 
protection. 

Mr. Stone drew to the attention of 


the Surety Association the Stone plan, 
now the law in New Hampshire. He 
thinks that plan could do no harm, that 
it would furnish much practical relief 
from a real injustice; and that it is a 
good beginning to start research work 
upon the whole problem of properly 
compensating persons injured by auto- 
mobilists. 


SIX ADDED TO BOARD 





Reliance Casualty Makes First Step in 
Its Expansion Program; To Double 
Capital About May 1 
Following the recent approval of its 
stockholders to increase the directorate 
from ten to “not more than twenty,” the 
Reliance Casualty has added to its board 
the following who are associated with 
the Lincoln Interstate Holding Co.: 
Harry C. Thompson, Joseph C. Braelow, 
Harry L. Tepper, Mahlon S. Drake, Jr., 

and Edwin TD. Livingston. 

Russell B. Taylor, vice-president and 
general manager of the Reliance, inti- 
mated this week that the expansion pro- 
gram of the company will be launched 
about May 1. It is expected to include 
the doubling of the capital which is now 
$300,000 and the entry into ten new 
states. 





OPENS COLUMBUS OFFICE 

The Eagle Indemnity has opened a 
service office in Columbus, Ohio, with 
W. J. Lynch, formerly with the Fidelity 
& Deposit and United States F. & G., in 
charge for the State of Ohio. This office 
has already made twelve local and re- 
gional appointments. 


A. Duncan Reid Urges 
Intensive Production 


GLOBE’S SLOGAN FOR 1928 





Company Starts Production Department, 
Headed By W. T. Ashby; Greater 
Agency Development 





A. Duncan :Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, has a message in “Around the 
Globe,” the company’s house organ, this 
month, urging an intensive production 
on the part of all agents of the company 
as the slogan for 1928. Mr. Reid empha- 
sizes that the need for extra effort is 
two-fold. 

“First, business conditions probably 
will not be quite as active as they have 
been during the last year or so. This 
will result in a shrinking of premium 
income from the risks now on our books. 
Second, increased competition has re- 
sulted from the entry of new companies 
and new agents into the casualty and 
surety field.” 

To meet the situation the Globe In- 
demnity has created a new department 
of production, headed by William T. 
Ashby; and at the same time the special 
effort of its agency department will be 
the development of new agency connec- 
tions. This latter activity will be under 
the direction of Thomas L. Bean, the 
newly appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Ashby is a seasoned producer of 
all casualty and surety lines. He will 
assist agents of the company in becoming 
better salesmen and particularly in de- 
veloping the so-called miscellaneous 
lines. Mr. Ashby’s entry into insurance 
was in connection with fraud bonds and 
forgery insurance but for some time past 
he has been assisting the Globe’s agents, 
both in the field and home office, in their 
selling problems. 





M. L. MORSE ON INSPECTIONS 





Chief Inspector, Hooper-Holmes Service 
at Scranton, Discusses Mining Risks 
in Penna. Coal Fields 

M. L. Morse, who is in charge of the 
inspection work of the Hooper-Holmes 
Inspection Service, at Scranton, Pa., has 
written an interesting and informative 
article which appears in a recent issue 
of “The Ounce of Prevention,” the bu- 
reau’s bulletin, on the subject of inspec- 
tions in the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
as far as insurance and credit risks are 


concerned. Mr. Morse writes in part as 
follows: 
“The inspection of insurance and 


credit risks in various sections of the 
country necessarily entails varying meth- 
ods of procedure predicated on the con- 
dition of local business, local commer- 
cial customs and the type of local resi- 
dents. In the Scranton office we are at- 
tempting to analyze the various commu- 
nities to the end that inspection reports 
on applicants in the various towns cov- 
ered by us may bring to the surface a 
true picture of the life and environment 
of such applicants. 

-“Onlv through a knowledge of living 
conditions and an understanding of the 
temperaments of different nationalities 
can a proper inspection report be writ- 
ten. Beneath the surface of crowded 
living conditions, extensive use of liquor, 
poor sanitation and small incomes is a 
feeling of confidence, on the part of local 
business men, in the people of the coal 
fields. 

“Different nationalities have different 
ideas of living. Moral hazard, which 
constitutes so important a part of every 
report made in this region, must con- 
template not only a revelation of the 
physical conditions developed but also of 
the attitude and intent of the applicant.” 

Mr. Morse in discussing the miner 
with regard to his acceptability as an 
insurance or credit risk says: “As a 
credit risk, the generally accepted opin- 
ion is that the miner is good. In many 
cases he owns his home, lives moder- 
ately and pays his bills. In fact, the 


Both Old and Newer 
Companies Gain in N. J. 


134 NOW ENTERED _IN_— STATE 





Travelers and Its Indemnity Mate Led 
With Net Volume of $3,786,672; N. J. 


Manufacturers Casualty Second 





Casualty and surety premiums and 
losses in New Jersey have attracted con- 
siderable attention in the past few years 
due to the number of new companies 
that have been formed there to enter 
into active competition with the older 
and more seasoned carriers. According 
to the 1927 figures just released’ by the 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
Insurance and shown on other pages of 
this issue, all of these new companies 
materially increased their volume. And 
at the same time the older carriers 
showed satisfactory gains, indicating that 
there is room for all. 

There were 134 companies writing busi- 
ness in the state last year as compared 
with 127 the previous year. The Trav- 
elers, combined with the Travelers In- 
demnity, again led the field with a net 
volume of $3,786,672 and losses of $1,- 
925,258. Then came the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Casualty of Trenton with 
$2,496,079, of which $2,015,665 was in 
workmen’s compensation. This company 
had losses of $1,137,246 in the state. 

United States F. & G. in 4th Place 


Third on the list was the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies with total net pre- 
miums of $2,510,632 and losses of $1,250,- 
848. The United States F. & G. moved 
up into fourth place with premiums of 
$2,214,255 and losses of $849,308. This 
was an increase of $429,530 in premiums 
and $104,685 jump in losses. 

The Commercial Casualty ranked fifth 
with premiums of $2,046,722 and losses 
of $969,122 and closely following it in 
volume was the Globe Indemnity with 
$2,028,262 net premiums and $916,019 in 
losses. 

Then came the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity with $1,537,068 in net  pre- 
miums and $727,235 in losses; the Mary- 
land Casualty with $1,329,591 in net pre- 
miums and $545,662 in losses; the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty with $1,218,320 in net 
premiums and $548,167 in losses, and the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica with $1,178,234 in net premiums and 
$432,648 in losses. 

Newer Companies Gain 

Among the newer companies the 
Bankers Indemnity led with a volume of 
$525,189 and losses of $101,683, as com- 
pared with $158,975 in net premium and 
$9,864 in losses during 1926. The Liberty 
Surety Bond had $266,336 in premiums 
and $21,607 in losses, a satisfactory gain 
over the previous year. The Great Am- 
erican Indemnity rolled up $210,779 in 
premiums and had $24,845 in losses, as 
contrasted with a volume of $21,887 and 
losses of $588 in 1926. The Reliance Cas- 
ualty increased its volume to $163,184 
and its losses stood at $40,324. 

The Excess Insurance Co. in its first 
year as a casualty and surety reinsur- 
ance carrier, did a volume of $124,630 and 
had _ no losses. 








coal company requires that he pay his 
bills. His pleasures are limited because 
of the thinly scattered mining villages 
and a lack of desire for amusement. He 
consequently turns to liquor drinking and 
the frequenting of local saloons and pool- 
rooms, and therein lies the hazard in- 
volved in most insurance inspections. 
Were we to draw hard and fast lines 
of demarcation for the miners with re- 
spect to their acceptability as credit or 
insurance risks because of their environ- 
ment and tendencies toward heavy drink- 
ing we would unfairly report in many 
instances. And so a close study of an 
applicant’s native traits, living conditions 
and inclinations is necessary in order 
that a true picture of the risk may be 
presented to the underwriter.” 





The Agent in 


our Organization 


OUR SUCCESS 
depends nearly as 
much upon the sales 


methods formulated 
by the Home Office as 
upon your individual 
efforts. 


By cooperation with 
our agents, we have 
been able to build an 
organization unique in 
the insurance field. 
Ask any United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty 
Agency. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 
Home Office: 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





$175,000,000 Paid in Claims in 31 Years 











JERSEY COMPENSATION AWARDS 





Five Cases Settled by Bureau in Eliza- 
beth; $2,040 Granted in Refinery 
Burns Case 
A total of $5,871 was awarded in five 
workmen’s compensation cases __ by 
Deputy Commissioner John W. Kent of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, in 

Elizabeth last Friday. 

Michael Lambert, an employe of the 
Heidritter Lumber Co., was granted $17 
weekly for seventy-four weeks for in- 
juries to the fingers of his left hand 
caused when he was using an electric 
saw at the plant, January 4. 

Harold A. Horton, an employe of the 
Jersey Dental Supply Co., received an 
award of $17 weekly for injuries to his 
left thumb suffered at the plant, Octo- 
ber 15, 1927. 

Leonard Genova, an employe. of the 
Standard Oil Co., who had his right 
thumb injured at the refinery, November 
22, was granted $17 weekly for sixty-one 
weeks. Another employe of the same 
company who was severely burned in an 
explosion at the same refinery on March 
9, 1927, was awarded $17 weekly for 120 
weeks. : 

Navary Carter of Plainfield was given 
$17 weekly for fifty-eight weeks for a 
fracture of the left leg suffered while 
placing a block under a house at Piain- 
field, September 29, 1927. 


CINCINNATI APPOINTMENT 
The Edward A. Winters agency has 
been appointed general agents for the 
Eagle Indemnity in Cincinnati and v!- 
cinity. 





GENERAL INDEMNITY IN CONN. 
The General Indemnity of America, 
home office at Rochester, N. Y,, has been 
licensed to write in Connecticut. It 


writes only check forgery covers. 
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Compulsory Astin Liability Insurance 


It is with no suggestion of irrever- 
enc’ that we apply to present day in- 
sur. nce conditions the words reported by 
St. Mark: “Render unto the 
things which are Caesar’s.” They are 
selected rather with the thought that 
they, like so many of the counsels found 
in the New Testament, have a practical 
application to the philosophy and eco- 
nomics of our modern life. It is with 
some hope of aiding that application that 
these thoughts are written. 

Until a year ago, except in Denmark, 
the possibility that a citizen desiring to 
operate a motor vehicle might first be 
required to purchase insurance, to de- 
posit adequate security or satisfactorily 
to establish his financial responsibility 
remained a theory—a theory widely dis- 
cussed and bitterly controverted, but 
nevertheless a theory. 

Theory Has Become a Fact 

Today, in perhaps the staidest and 
most conservative of American common- 
wealths, that possibility has become law, 
and the economic and socialogical advan- 
tages and disadvantages which it entails 
are slowly being resolved, not on the 
controversial platform, not through a 
partisan press, but in the test tubes of 
the factual and_ statistical laboratory. 
Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance has come. In Massachusetts, at 
least, the theory has become a fact. 

Whether a similar transmutation fol- 
lows in other states depends to some ex- 
tent upon the results which those test 
tubes disclose. They have boiled but 
one short year, and although the theory 
has become fact in one sense, in an- 
other it remains theory and will so re- 
main until the tubes have cooled and 
until their contents have crystallized. 
Then only can we venture adequate 
analyses. 

Does Compulsory Security Violate 

Constitution 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to determine whether compulsory insur- 
ance laws will benefit or injure the pub- 
lic interest. That subject is one which 
able minds have discussed far more ex- 
tensively than the limitations of this ar- 
ticle permit. 

There is, however, one phase of the 
subiect which seems to have been either 
omitted ‘from or tacitly affirmed in all 
the discussions which have come to Our 
attention—the question’ whether the 
tight to operate a motor vehicle is in 
fact a mere license instead of a consti- 
tutional right. While that phase is not 
quite tangent to the problem with which 
this paper directly deals, its omission 
elsewhere may justify its digressive in- 
clusion here. 

Our constitutional structure is founded 
upon the theory that the rich and the 
poor-are equal and entitled to equal op- 
por'unities in the exercise of the rights 
of free and independent citizens. Not 
every right which men may enjoy, how- 
ever, is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Some rights, so misnamed, are mere li- 
tenses which the government may ter- 
mirate at will andthe enjoyment of 
whch may be predicated upon the own- 
ersiip ‘of property or upon other quali- 
fice tions. 

Tis not our contention that the re- 
quirement of security as a condition 
precedent to the operation of a motor 
vehicle is unconstitutional as a matter 
of law. .We fear that the rule of 
‘tare decisis precludes any adjudication 
to ‘hat effect. There is, however, a very 
serious question whether the require- 
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1 The Spirit Of The Constitution 





ment does not morally violate the spirit 
of the Constitution itself. 

The requirement that insurance be 
purchased, security deposited or financial 
responsibility demonstrated as a condi- 
tion precedent to operating a vehicle 
hinges the right upon a property quali- 
fication. Such a law bears unevenly upon 
the clerk and the millionaire and vio- 
lates our traditions, heritages and entire 
social. consciousness. 

Such Laws May Be Revoked 

Such laws are sought to be justified 
solely through the judicial decisions of 
several decades ago, holding that the 
right to operate a motor vehicle is not 
‘a constitutional one but rather a mere 
license which the state may revoke or 
abridge at will; and even the bitterest 
opponents of such laws seem to accept 
that iustification without dispute. Yet 
the justification fails to justify. When 
those decisions were rendered, they did 
not violate the spirit of the. Constitution. 
These inherently dangerous machines 
then were the playthings of a few. They 
formed a small and unimportant part in 
the industrial life of the commonwealth. 
The contemporary perspective of earlier 
jurists might have sustained the entire 
prohibition of such dangerous machines 
for as of their day the operation of such 
vehicles did seem merely a license and 
a dangerous one. 

Our Constitution, however, moves. It 
is malleable and elastic. Its construc- 


tion is shaped and varied under the ham- 
mer of the years and by the pressure 
of changing economic and _ sociological 
conditions. No finer example of its flexi- 
bility can be found than in those de- 
cisions which construe the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States and which have 
interpreted the Constitution differently 
as different conditions have arisen. 

A different condition has in fact arisen 
upon the highways of America. We re- 
peat that when automobile operation was 
first held to be a revocable license, a 
few toys menaced the lives and limbs of 
those walking or driving upon our roads. 
Today, however, every sixth individual in 
the United States owns a motor vehicle, 
and taking the accepted ratio of five 
persons to a family, the great majority 
of our citizens operate or ride in such 
a conveyance for the necessary purposes 
of their daily business and social life. 

Changing Conditions 

Those decisions of twenty and thirty 
vears ago, blindly followed in subsequent 
litigations under that sometimes foolish 
rule of stare decisis, do not fit the 
changed conditions of today. The right 
to operate a motor vehicle is no longer 
a license to the little corner grocer, the 
village plumber and the local expressman ; 
it is a necessary adjunct to their business 
success. The horse once sufficed for 
them. Now, however, competing stores 
make in minutes deliveries which for- 
merly required hours. Lacking such fa- 
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cilities, the small tradesmen are placed 
at a tremendous economic disadvantage 
in comparison with their larger and more 
fortunate competitors. 

The advent and subsequent growth of 
the automobile have produced another 
condition which the courts have failed 
to recognize The coming of greater mo- 
bility produced a spreading out of popu- 
lation. The people sought the open 
spaces. The clerk of thirty years ago 
was forced to dwell within or upon the 
immediate outskirts of the town where 
his desk was located. Today his son 
possesses a modest plot of ground and 
a little house ten -or fifteen miles dis- 
tant—the gift of the motor vehicle. Yet, 
despite the passage of examinations, de- 
spite the most careful operation, he is 
told that the essential means of trans- 
portation between his home and office 
circles is not his right but merely a li- 
cense, and that, to exercise it, he must 
provide security. 

There is no question that the interests 
of the people as a whole demand that 
any citizen who has demonstrated his 
incompetence to handle a potentially dan- 
gerous vehicle, no matter how necessary 
modern conditions may make the use of 
that vehicle, must forfeit his right of 
operation. Nor should his ability to re- 
spond with money for the injuries he 
causes and the damages he inflicts be 
the test. Gold is valuable but it is not 
an adequate medium of exchange for 
flesh and blood. 


Competence Is Only True Test 


But when the humble citizen, having 
been subjected to proper examination, 
has satisfactorily demonstrated his physi- 
cal and mental ability to operate a motor, 
why should he then further be com- 
pelled to prove his financial ability to 
respond for a fault of which he has not 
yet been guilty? Why should the law 
presume that he will thereafter be negli- 
gent or incompetent, when he has just 
proved the contrary? 

The competence and ability of each 
citizen to use that vehicle without undue 
injury to his fellowmen is the only true 
test upon which its ownership and oper- 
ation should be predicated. Let the ex- 
amination be as rigid as it will. Such 
a test bears on rich and poor alike. But 
why should the citizen of small means, 
who has eapably demonstrated his ca- 
pacity to operate such a vehicle, be pe- 
nalized in advance of any fault by the 
exaction of a security or property quali- 
fication which bears harshly upon him 
and falls lightly upon his wealthy neigh- 
bor down the street? Such a condition 
contradicts everything found in our 
American polity. 

Of course, if the imposed exaction thus 
laid upon the people as a whole was 
smaller in amount than the economic 
cost to the community of those who are 
injured and unable to obtain recompense, 
all the arguments thus far adduced 
might be expected to disappear before 
the distressing situation thus presented. 
The statistics available, however, indi- 
cate that the economic loss entailed by 
cases in which the operator is found 
to be financially irresponsible is  in- 
finitesimal compared to the per capita 
cost imposed upon the average citizen 
by an enforced insurance or security. As 
we hope to show, it is not the frequency 
of the financially irresponsible driver, 
but something entirely different, which 
produces the clamor we hear for com- 
pulsory automobile security. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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J.S. Phillips satin 
Governmental Control 


HIS TALK BEFORE CREDIT MEN 





Also Bitter Against Notoriety Seekers 
Who Promote State and National 
Compulsory Laws 





Tesse S. Phillips, president, Great Am- 
crican Indemnity, was the principal 
speaker before a meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, this week, 
delivering a vigorous talk which dwelt 
on the relationship between casualty in- 
surance and credit. He made the im- 
pressive statement that the combined 
premium volume of the companies in this 
field had grown from $32,000,000 and 
combined assets of $60,000,000 in 1902 to 
a present point of $800,000,000 in pre- 


miums and more than $1,000,000,000 in 
asscts. 
The high spot in Mr. Phillips’ talk 


came when he said: “The ever-increas- 
ing tendency for governmental authori- 
ties and legislatures: to impose burden- 
some and unnecessary restrictions upon 
the activities of insurance carriers is 
worthy of your earnest consideration. 
Insurance men generally find no fault 
with needful, wholesome, carefully 
thought out statutory or departmental 
regulations respecting their business. 
They recognize that the insurance busi- 
ness, like other necessary public utilities, 
should be subiected to reasonable state 
regulation. Such regulation is in the 
public interest. 
Rights of Policyholders 

“The policyholder is entitled to pur- 
chase his insurance protection at equi- 
table and reasonable cost. That cost, 
however, must be sufficiently adequate 
to enable the insurer to properly conduct 
its business, to pay its obligations and 
to earn a reasonable underwriting profit. 
The average policyholder does not, and 
should not expect to purchase his insur- 
ance at a loss to the insurer, any more 
than he should expect to purchase any 
other necessity of life at a loss to the 
seller. 

“Reasonable regulation is a needful 
governmental function only so long as it 
is wiselv exercised and fairly adminis- 
tered. There is, however, I regret to 
say, in altogether too many quarters, a 
growing tendency on the part of state 
and governmental bureaus and officials, 
to substitute and enforce their judgment 
for that of the company management in 


the actual operation of business. In this 
manner, under the guise of regulation, 
the state can exercise actual control 


without the responsibility of ownership. 
Thus a situation is immediately created 
which amounts substantially to govern- 
ment ownership. 

Anv regulation of the character T have 
described should evoke your emphatic 
condemnation. Unwarranted bureau- 
cratic regulations, restrictive, discrimina- 
tory and confiscatory insurance legisla- 
tion strike at the credit structure of the 
nation as forcibly as if they were aimed 
direct.” 

Assails State Insurance 

Mr. Phillips also assailed the constant 
activities of certain misguided individuals 
who maintain that the government 
should engage directly in writing certain 
classes of insurance. He said: “The de- 
mand for these proposals as a general 
rule does not originate among the mass 
of insurance purchasers. For the most 
part they have their inception in the 
minds of notoriety seekers, who feel that 
they are the self-appointed guardians of 
the public; more frequently, however, 
they are the result of demagogic appeal 
For several years there have been intro- 
duced in many legislatures and in Con- 
gress measures designed to give the state 
the exclusive right to transact workmen's 


compensation and in some instances, 
auotmobile insurance. Our own state is 
no exception. Fortunately, these pro- 


posals have made very little headway.” 
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i. & A. Cetiheaeen ay 
License Change in Pa. 


ADVOCATED BY J. F. RAMEY 





Feels That Accident and Health Agents 
Should Have Separate Examinations 
in That State 





One of the features of the Health & 
Accident 
week in Chicago was the resolution that 
was passed and is being sent to the 
Pennsylvania insurance department, ask- 
ing for a 


Underwriters’ Conference last 


examination for ac- 
cident and health agents, 


separate 
instead of re- 
quiring them to pass an examination on 
all casualty lines, at at present, in order 
to qualify for a license. 

This action, taken on motion of George 
Manzelmann, superintendent of agencies 
of the North American Accident, came 
as the climax to a general discussion of 
“The Licensing of Accident and Health 
The 


Agents.” presiding officer was 
James F. Ramey, secretary, Washington 
Fidelity National. 


During the session many strong pro- 
tests were made regarding the examina- 
tion requirements set up in Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. Ramey in his talk had advo- 
cated the sending on of such a resolu- 
tion. 

Favors Massachusetts Plan 

Mr. Ramey said in part: 

“The ‘license’ system is a regulatory 
provision. It provides a record of those 
who are engaged in the ‘practice’ of the 
business or profession. Every insurance 
agent should be recorded, and should 
have a license of authority from the 
state before entering on his duties. 

“Many states discriminate between 
agents of a domestic company and those 
of a company domiciled in another state. 
If the state is sincere in its efforts to 
register insurance agents, and supervise 
their activities, it should have the same 
requirements for agents of domestic 
companies that it imposes on agents rep- 
resenting companies of other states, fa- 
voring the home company only in the 
matter of taxes and fees, if at all. 

“Aside from the fundamentals of in- 
surance and evidences of character, the 
test of whether an agent should be li- 
censed should be based solely on the 
technique of the particular branch or 
branches of insurance he is to sell.” 

Mr. Ramey referred to the procedure 
in Massachusetts where the commission- 
er based his questions in examination for 
agent’s license on the branch of insur- 
ance the agent is to sell. “This is a log- 
ical method,” said Mr. Ramey, “a true 


test of the applicant’s knowledge of the 
business he is to do. It is fair, sensible 
and leaves no room for complaint. I 
believe the fultility of questionnaires 
based on all the casualty lines will give 
way to the more practical plan adopted 
in Massachusetts.” 





BILL BEFORE GOV. SMITH 





Broker’s License Measure Has Passed 
Both N. Y. Assembly and House; 
May Take Effect July 1 

The Wales-Rogers bill, providing for 
written examinations of brokers and in- 
creases in the license fees, passed both 
the New York State Assembly and Sen- 
ate on Wednesday and has now gone to 
Governor Smith for his signature. B. G. 
Edgerton, president, General Brokers’ 
Association, who saw the Governor on 
Monday, feels that his signature on the 
bill is practically a certainty. 

Following executive approval, the law 
will take effect on July 1, and carries 
with it the approval of the New York 
Insurance Department. Superintendent 
of Insurance Beha, it is understood, has 
already laid plans for the examinations, 
formulated questions and appointed 
places where such examinations will take 
place. The candidate must answer twen- 
ty out of twenty-five questions satisfac- 
torily. 





H. J. THORNELEY DEAD 


Homer J. Thorneley, supervisor of the 
National Surety’s forgery bond depart- 
ment for the entire state of New York 
with the exception of the New York 
City territory, passed away last week at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. Mr. 
Thorneley had been with the forgery 
bond department since its inception. His 
position is being filled by R. L. Chap- 
man, who has been transferred from 
Ohio. At the same time J. W. McKee, 
handling forgery lines for the company 
in Texas, takes Mr. Chapman’s post in 
Ohio. 





J. A. COCHRANE RETURNING 


John A. Cochrane, vice-president in 
charge of the National Surety’s forgery 
bond division, is expected back at the 
home office tomorrow after nearly two 
months out in the field visiting agencies 
of the company. 





SUPREME COURT CANDIDATE 

Alroy S. Phillips, chairman of the 
Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission has formally announced his can- 
didacy for the Supreme Court subject to 
the Republican primary elections to be 
held on August 7. 
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Recklessness Causes 
British Auto Rate Jump 


DRIVERS UPSET BY INCRFASE 
’ 





London Newspapers Criticize hose 
Who Take Unwarranted Risk; 
On Highways 





London motorists must pay fo: the 
carelessness of some drivers of :1otor 
vehicles in the form of greatly incr ased 
liability insurance rates on motor cars 
up to nine horse power, accordiig to 
press dispatches from abroad. The in. 
crease is said to be largely the result of 
the reckless driving of a class o° car 
owners who seem to have no regard 
whatever for the rights of others ©: the 
highways. The tremendous increase in 
the number of motor cars, side cars and 
motorcycles in Great Britain and a dis- 
proportionate increase in the number of 
careless drivers, have caused a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of ac- 
cidents. British motorists are said to be 
very much upset over the increase and 
the only consolation they have is in the 
fact that the rates have also raised on 
cars in the United States. 

Some of the London newspapers have 
rapped the motorists pretty hard re- 
cently. The London Daily Express, for 
example, carried a headline which read 
“A Sharp Lesson to Motorists” in its 
issue of February 29, the day before the 
law went into effect. 

A Sharp Lesson 

“British motorists are about to be read 
a sharp lesson on the penalties of reck- 
less driving,” said the article. “Begin- 
ning tomorrow the insurance premium 
rates on small cars are to be raised. 
The excuse for this action, though not 
necessarily its justification, is the very 
large number of accidents that take place 
on British roads. Most of them, no 
doubt, are trivial affairs, but most of 
them also are avoidable.” 





OPENS HARLEM OFFICE 


The National Casualty through its 
eastern manager, James R. Garrett, has 
opened a new Harlem office at 2104 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, to take care of 
its growing business in the Harlem and 
Washington Heights sections. This of- 
fice will be in charge of Louis Brill, and 
agents and brokers will find the same 
service there as at the downtown office. 

Mr. Garrett has also appointed Maur- 
ice Schack as general agent. Mr. Schack 
is also general agent for the Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 





NEWARK APPOINTMENT 





B. W. Douglas Agency to Handle Acci- 
dent and Health Business for Great 
Northern Life 


Announcement was made this week 
that the Great Northern Life had ap- 
pointed the B. W. Douglas agency of 
Newark, located at 78 Broad street, a 
its agents for its accident and health de- 
partment, which will be under the super- 
vision of Charles S. Chappel who joined 
the agency last week. The agency will 
write business woman’s insurance, if- 
come disability, special business men’s 
coverage, special automobile policy and 
single premium blindness policy for 
$2,500 through sickness or accident, with 
double indemnity, on a non-cancellable 
basis. 

The company, of which H. G. Royer 
is president, was licensed to do bus'ness 
in New Jersey last November. The — 
ent capital of the company is $25').000 
but will be increased to $300,000 at v hich 
time the company will make application 
fora es in Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany has admitted assets of $4,441,°!7. 


A. H. MIDDLETON PASSES AWAY 

Arthur H. Middletown, assistant treas 
urer, National Surety, passed away la‘ 
week. Mr. Middleton had been wit! the 
company for more than twenty-five cats 
and was a member of the Vete:an 
Club. 
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Pennsylvania Surety 
Reinsures Republic Cas. 


NEW COMPANY STARTS APRIL 1 





Transaction, Engineered by J. W. Ward, 
Involves $800,000 Unearned Pre- 
miums; Gen’l Agus Notified 


The Pennsyivenia ‘Save ty Corporation 
has been formed in that state to rein- 
sure the outstanding risks of the Repub- 
lic Casualty of Pittsburgh as of March 
31. The company is headed by Joseph 
\V. Ward, who has been president of the 
Republic for the past two years. It 
will start on April 1, having a subscribed 
and paid-in capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $1,500,000. 

Mr. Ward was largely responsible for 
the formation of this company and said 
this week that the transaction will in- 
volve about $800,000 unearned premiums 
of a class of business remaining on the 
books of the Republic after two years 
of a careful weeding-out process. 

The Pennsylvania Surety will also take 
over the staff of the Republic Casualty. 
Mr. Ward has notified his general agents 
of this transfer, saying that there will 
be left ample funds to provide for all 
claims developed or which may develop. 
Furthermore, there will be some refund 
to the stockhoders. 


GLOBE’S $ AUTO FLEET PLAN 


The Globe Indemnity revealed this 
week the results of a plan put into op- 
eration three years ago in the New York 
metropolitan district to reduce the cost 
of automobile fleet insurance. So suc- 
cessful has this plan been that the com- 
pany has organized this work as an ad- 
junct of its automobile department to be 
extended to fleet owners throughout the 
country. 








N atl eee Fights 
Hare & Chase, Inc., Suit 


JOEL RATHBONE’S STATEMENT 





Reorganization Company of Philadelphia 
Finance Firm Seeks $3,293,934 Under 
Ultimate Loss Bond 


As stated in The Eastern Underwriter 
some weeks ago, the National Surety is 
putting up a vigorous fight against the 
suit filed by the Hare & Chase, Inc., Re- 
organization Co., asking judgment for 
$3,293,934 against the National under an 
“ultimate loss bond,” which the surety 
The following de- 
Joel Rath- 
bone, vice-chairman of the company: 

“The action against the National 
Surety Co. is brought by the Hare & 
Chase, Inc., Reorganization Co., a com- 
pany that was organized last Decem- 
ber to take over and salvage a portion 
of the assets of Hare & Chase, Inc. 


company executed. 
fense has been given out by 


Discounted Taxi Cab Paper 


“Hare & Chase, Inc., for years did a 
very large business in financing instal- 
ment paper taken on the sale of auto- 
mobiles, and it usually discounted this 
paper in banks throughout the country, 
furnishing such banks with surety bonds 
guaranteeing them against loss. As 
counter security Hare & Chase, Inc., ob- 
tained from the National Surety Co. an 
‘ultimate loss’ bond, which guaranteed it 
against loss on the instalment paper that 
it might sustain above $600,000 in any 
six-month period during the life of the 
bond. This bond became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and remained in force until 
February 27, 1927. 

“During all the time this ultimate loss 
bond was in force Hare & Chase, Inc., 
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was not only financing instalment paper 
taken on ordinary sales of automobiles 
but was discounting and rediscounting 
paper in large amounts that originated 
in the sale of taxicabs. 

Thought Losses Not Covered 

“The premiums payable on the ulti- 
mate loss bond were calculated on the 
amount of paper covered by the bond 
that was discounted by Hare & Chase, 
Inc., and such paper was reported to the 
surety at frequent intervals, but no taxi- 
cab paper was so reported and no pre- 
mium based thereon was paid during the 
life of the bond. 

“This was not through inadvertence or 
oversight but was in consequence of the 
settled views of Hare & Chase, Inc., that 
the ultimate loss bond did not cover taxi- 
cab paper, and it was not until after 
Hare & Chase, Inc., became involved in 
financial difficulties and a radical change 
took place in its official personnel and 
management that Hare & Chase, Inc, 
conceived the idea of presenting a claim 
for losses sustained in discounting that 
paper. 

“An investigation of the claim dis- 
closed many particulars in which the 
items failed to meet the conditions of the 
ultimate loss bond, but the extraordinary 
feature was that it included losses sus- 
tained through successive issues of instal- 
ment paper based upon the repeated re- 
financing of the same sets of taxicabs. 

“The National Surety Co. promptly 
rejected the claim when made as being 
totally without merit, and in this position 
it is sustained by the unanimous opinion 
of all its legal advisers, and the action 
which has been begun in the Federal 
Court will be met by a complete denial 
of liability and will be vigorously de- 
fended and if necessary carried to the 
highest court.” 





MAY MOVE TO ST. LOUIS 
The main offices of the Southern Sur- 
ety may be moved to St. Louis, Mo., 
from Des Moines, Ia. 


ISSUES NEW HOUSE ORGAN 
New Publication Of Detroit Fidelity @ 
Surety Called “The Cooperator;” Has 

Message From President McKee 

The Detroit Fidelity & Surety has just 
brought out a new house organ known 
as “The Cooperator.” It is a bright and 
attractive little publication which is to 
be issued, according to the masthcad, 
“every now and then” to friends of the 
company to promote a spirit of coopecra- 
tion. 

It contains, among other things, a 
message signed by President Homer M. 
McKee which reads in part as follows: 
“T am glad of the opportunity to send a 
friendly message of mutual helpfulness 
to the members of.our organization who 
are out on the firing line. We hope this 
timely little publication will be welcomed 
in the same spirit which has _ inspired 
us to get it out. The Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety has always regarded its agents, 
its attorneys and its branch office men 
indispensable factors in its growth and 
success.” 

There is, in addition to the usual per- 
sonals and inspirational essays, an arti- 
cle on “Contract Bonds” by H. C 
Hindes, superintendent of the contract 
department; also one by Vice-President 
Ralph J, Daly on “The Story of Surety 
Bonds.” 

“The Cooperator” should prove a medi- 
um for fruitful, helpful discussion of 
some phases of surety bonds. 





KILLED BY ROSE; COMPENSATED 


Professor John Davison of Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio, was 
making a commencement address when 
a girl in the class handed him a rose. 
A thorn pricked his thumb and caused 
his death. Suit for compensation was 
filed by his widow. The Ohio Supreme 
court ruled that he had received his 
mortal injury in the course of his em- 
ployment under the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. Compensation was awarded. 
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French Workers Get 
Social Insurance Law 


PASSED BY UNANIMOUS VOTE 





Sickness, Death, Old Age, Maternity and 
Unemployment Are All Covered; 
Some Amendments Necesszry 





In the closing week of its session, the 
French Chamber passed by unanimous 
yote a scheme for nation-wide social in- 
surance in France. Although there is 
much to be amended in the law before 
it will be in easy, practical working or- 
der, it is felt that it will do much to 
assure the French working people of 
protection against poverty in case of 
sickness, disability or death of their 
bread-winners. 

Four years have been spent on the 
elaboration of the law and enormous 
work has been done on it by all the 
conimissions of the French Senate and 
the Chamber to perfect its conception. 


Details of the Law 


Under the scheme all wage earners of 
either sex whose total annual remunera- 
tion does not exceed 18,000 francs (about 
$750) a year must be assured an extra 
allowance being made for children. 

The worker, employer and State will 
all contribute to the resources of the in- 
surance fund, the worker and employer 
together in equal amount paying 10% of 
the total salary up to 15,000 francs. No 
worker above sixty years of age will be 
obliged to pay his part, but will still be 
insured against all risks if he continues 
his work. 

All insured persons and their families 
will have the right to medical treatment, 
free medicine and surgical care during a 
period of six months, and will have the 
right to choose their own doctors within 
their own parishes. If the sickness ex- 
tends over six days the worker will be 
entitled to half his salary up to six 
months. 

Workers’ wives will benefit from the 
insurance during pregnancy and for a 
period which may extend for six months 
afterward. 

After six months the assured worker 
who still is incapacitated by sickness will 
be entitled to a sickness benefit which 
will be established according to his in- 
capacity and according to the number 
of years he has been a subscriber to the 
insurance fund. 


Benefits Continue for Five Years 

To obtain a sickness benefit of this 
kind the worker must have been assured 
for at least two years. The sickness ben- 
efit can be continued for five years. 

Old age assurance can be applied for 
at sixty by any one who has paid insur- 
ance premiums for thirty years and it 
will amount to at least 40% of his an- 
nual pay. A pension can be obtained 
even at fifty-five by payment of the last 
five years’ annuities. 





C. F. NOYES CO TO MOVE 

Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., prominent 
real estate company, is to leave its pres- 
ent quarters at 118 William street, in the 
heart of the insurance district, on May 
1, moving its entire organization to the 
sixth floor of the 44-story “Transporta- 
tion Building” at 225 Broadway. Its 
present quarters have been leased for a 
long term of years to the National Surety 
to quarter its newly created Greater New 
York Department under Vice-President 
Vincent Cullen. 





MAY FORM MUTUAL COMPANY 

Since the recent passage of the act 
permitting mutuals to write surety bonds 
and fidelity lines in Virginia, there has 
been talk that another casualty company 
to operate on a mutual basis be launched 
in the state with a view of writing those 
lines as well as general casualty lines. 
It is reported that McDonald Lee, of 
Irvington, who has been running a mu- 
tual fire company in the northern sec- 
tion of Virginia, is interested in this un- 
dertaking. 
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C. W. Hobbs’ Decision 


(Continued from page 37) 


states for which experience by size of 
risks has been collected, the variation in 
loss experience between large and small 
risks seems less extreme and in some 
cases non-existent. There are cases 
where groups of risks in a particular state 
even show a loss experience on large 
risks less favorable than on small risks. 


Suggests Canvass of All States 


“Tt would seem therefore that it is by 
no means certain that the methods used 
by the New York Conference Committee 
can be applied generally. A compilation 
of the experience may indicate that a 
different grouping is desirable. It should 
also be determined what is to be done 
in the event the experience shows that 
no appreciable loss constants are indi- 
cated, or what is to be done in the event 
the experience shows the smaller risks 
better than the large. 

“Above all, it must be determined 
what policy shall be pursued with re- 
gard to offsetting the off balance of the 
experience rating plan in states where 
this cannot be done, as in New York, 
by making a reduction in manual rates 
less than that required to offset the loss 
constants, but where the result must be 
obtained by increasing manual rates or 
otherwise. 


“The Council, having the obligation to- 


treat all states in substantially the same 
manner, must shape its action along lines 
of general policy, rather than with a sole 
view as to what may be done in a single 
state. It is my opinion that this may 
be better effected by a canvass of the 
facts as to all states, and a review of 
the whole problem by the rates commit- 
tee, as contemplated by Resolution No. 
2, than to send the matter at once to re- 
gional committees as contemplated by 
Resclution No. 1. My vote therefore on 
Resolution No. 1 is in the negative, on 
Resolution No. 2 in the affirmative.” 
Approves $10 Policy Fee 

Approaching Resolution No. 2, Mr. 
Hobbs indicated his approval of its pro- 
posal for a gross expense fee of $10 to 
non-experience rated risks which had 
been recommended by a majority in the 
New York Conference Committee’s re- 
port. The stock companies had strongly 
advocated such a policy fee and put up 
strong arguments in support of it. The 
mutuals rejected it. 

Closely related were the provisions of 
Resolution No. 5 that the expense dif- 
ferentia! between large and small risks 
be recognized by the application of a 
gross expense fee of $5 to non-experi- 
ence rated risks. Mr. Hobbs cast his 
vost against this resolution. It had been 
presented at the rates conference by a 
mutual representative. 


Urgent Call for Redress 


He said: “I find myself unable to 
agree with the contention of the parti- 
cipating carriers as expressed in their 
brief that properly both resolutions 


should be rejected. It is true as stated 
that this is to some extent at least a 
measure of equity. It is, however, mere- 
ly a further extension of the principle 
long familiar in the case of minimum 
premium risks, namely that where the 
expense loading does not provide suffi- 
cient money to cover the normal expen- 
ditures incidental to each and every risk, 
some method to provide that money is 
necessary if the risks are to be insur- 
able. 

“It has long been the custom to add 
a constant for this purpose in setting up 
the minimum premium. It seems well 
established that this minimum premium 
rule does not go far enough to provide 
adequate expense funds for all small 
risks. Equally well established is the 
point that on large risks the expense 
loading provides a huge redundancy of 
expense funds, so that while the expense 
loading as a whole is adequate, the large 
risks are really carrying the smaller 
risks. 

“From the standpoint of the large risks 
it is an equity proposition, and one call- 
ing urgently for redress. From the 
standpoint of the smaller risks, it ap- 
pears necessary as well as just, in order 
to provide a rating method whereby 
such risks can be carried at cost, and 
to facilitate their ready acceptance. 

“As bearing upon the reasonableness of 
the two fees proposed by the two resolu- 
tions, all the material facts have been 
carefully canvassed in two elaborate 
documents—the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee in New York, and the 
minority report. An_ elaborate and 
minute study of these two documents, 
the reasoning and the facts and figures 
is not undertaken in this memorandum. 
Four out of five of the Conference Com- 
mittee recommended an expense fee of 
$10, consisting of an allowance of $5 
for general administration and $3 for 
payroll audit. This when loaded for ac- 
quisition and taxes produced the $10 fee. 
The fifth number insisted that $2 for 
general administration and $2 for audit 
was sufficient, this, when loaded, pro- 
duced a fee of $5.” 


Defers Decision on Experience Rating 

As to the two resolutions dealing with 
the experience rating plan, Mr. Hobbs 
deferred his decision. One resolution fa- 
vored by the stock interests, requested 
that the National Council staff proceed 
with the preparation of a plan in accord- 
ance with the New York Conference 
Committee’s | recommendations. The 
other, favored by the mutuals, suggested 
that such a plan be reprepared by the 
council and then referred back to the 
rates committee. 

Mr. Hobbs said in his opinion: “This 
subject has been, since the meeting of 
the rates committee, a matter of much 
discussion in New York and in Massa- 
chusetts. 

“In New York the use of an indeter- 
minate reserve table has been urged. I 
am informed that a proposal has been 
made which if agreed to would obviate 


me enn em ee 
the necessity for the use of this table. 
In Massachusetts, it has apparently 
proven necessary, in dealing with the 
matter of loss constants, to consider also 
a modification of the experience rating 
plan. ¥ 

“In view of the above discussion it 
seems proper to defer decision on the 
resolutions for the time being, post pone- 
ment being made without regard to the 
inerits of the resolutions, but simply 
because it is not for the moment clear 
whether the matter will or will not re- 
quire a further consideration of the mat- 
ter by the rates committee.” 


D. H. COOK RETURNS 





Vice-President, American Surety Re- 
ports on Visit to South; Find 
Conditions Favorable There 
_ General business conditions in the 
South, Southwest and Middle West are 
either actually favorable at the moment 
or on the upturn, according to 1). H. 
Cook, vice-president of the American 
Surety, who has just returned from vis- 
iting offices of the corporation in At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Dallas, St. Louis 
Cleveland, Chicago and other important 

cities. 

Employment in the centers visited 
seemed to be on the up-grade after a 
slump in some quarters. The resumption 
of the Ford plants has been a major in- 
fluence in this respect and the action of 
a number of large public utilities in be- 
ginning extension work a little earlier 
than usual has also improved the labor 
situation. In the steel centers real op- 
timism prevailed owing to the increased 
orders from construction interests as well 
as from auto and farm implement con- 
cerns. 

According to Mr. Cook’s survey, in no 
districts did there appear to be any 
money stringency, ample funds being 
available to take care of projected enter- 
prises of promise. 


TO MEET AT NEW CASTLE, PA. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Days, 
sponsored by the Insurance Federation 
of that state, will be held in the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral at New Castle, Pa., 
on May 28 and 29. 


Porto Rico State Fund 


(Continued from page 37) 
compensation actuary of Columbus, Ohio, 
who summarized his findings as follows: 

“(1) The Workmen’s Relief Fund of 
the compensation commission is at pres- 
ent insolvent. (2) If it is desired to 
make the law effective it requires fun- 
damental changes. (3) The administra- 
tion expense is twice what it should be 
in relation to the premium income. (4) 
The hospital and medical expense should 
be greatly reduced. (5) The law has 
been a failure largely on account of not 
having collected the premiums and paid 
the indemnities in due time.” Mr. Wat- 
son said that when he came to Porto 
Rico he did not expect to find the Re- 
lief Fund in such a serious condition, 
adding that it was much worse than he 
could have possibly conceived. 

Opposed Compulsory Auto Law 

Before his prominence in the present 
situation, Mr. Carrion was instrumental 
a few years ago in squelching an agita- 
tion in Porto Rico for a compulsory 
automobile law. He has been in the in- 
surance business for the past fifteen 
years, representing first the Employers’ 
Liability. Later he had the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety for casualty and the 
Great American for fire lines. When the 
latter company started its casualty mate 
Mr. Carrion transferred his business to 
the Great American Indemnity. 

His casualty volume averages about 
$150,000 a year, largely concentrated on 
automobile lines. His fire and marine 


premiums total about $125,000 annually. 
His agency is one of the oldest and 
largest in Porto Rico. 
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Pinte Glass s254650% 5,252.98 2,232.97 
re S5D8 wesscccnes 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 21,456.40 9,262.43 
Auto. Collision ..... 2,547.79 2,991.35 
Other Prop. Damage 

end CO sseccace 204.40 20.00 





eeetaiete $122,240.05 
General Reinsurance 
Premiums 
$26,661.73 
11,478.03 
4,917.79 


TOTALS $64,346.62 
Losses Paid 
$4,386.54 
7,185.83 
7,966.67 


Accident 
Health ... 
Non-Can A. 


2 4 nee 








Auto Liability 147,719.90 41,064.94 
Other Liability .. 41,469.99 2,573.47 
Workmen's Comp. .. 30,956.55 915.18 
eee er 7,922.02 3,073.40 
MEE 35 obs k ates 19,199.46 55,096.16 
Burglary ........... 28,244.97 3,950.21 
Steam Boiler ...... Reiwet © eivascsass 
Engine and Mach. .. ae -auwies- wea 
Auto. Prop. Damage. Daas. = Siseseensx 
Other Prop. Damage 
net COE. scc00 00s Se |  aieesancas 
= a ee 58  sawnsseres 
TOTALS. csiccss $320,241.27 $126,212.40 


Georgia Casualty 

Premiums 

$60,196.50 
11,068.97 
8,951.06 


Losses Paid 
$153,497.72 
17,905.10 
30,968.48 


Auto Liability ..... 
Other Liability 


Workmen's Comp. .. 





Se OL eee 11,761.87 7,377.82 
ce Ee ees 1,365.06 811.60 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 25,790.72 20,987.78 
Auto. Collision ..... 2,962.20 4,336.00 
Other Prop. Damage 
en TGR, sxscccss 165.67 85.00 
ex DP ere $122,266.05 $235,969.50 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... Ge re 
Other Liability ..... BSG AS: * <durineacwats 
| eee ee ere LISOS2 ..wewcadauss 
Piste 4506S: si. sicssce SEF 5N: © ai dey wees 
TD Ae ee RSte. ~~ xeunaemares 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 3,173.68 30.80 
Auto. Collision ..... OPS.50 .. wasteceseee 
pai y | bear $14,862.68 $30.80 


Globe Indemnity 


Premiums Losses Paid 








pe | ae ee ee $30,707.34 $3,664.28 
OS Pe tet eee 16,397.83 8,335.41 
Auto Liability ..... 559,104.85 338,879.40 
Other Liability ..... 111,146.97 24,134.84 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 663,378.27 366,547.06 
Fidelity ...ccce000 36,577.75 2,605.15 
ere Te 219,031.80 20,396.58 
Pinte S5IAGS cise ess 39,738.62 10,912.54 
es err ee 69,646.49 11,050.06 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 216,838.10 100,916.11 
Auto. Collision ..... 49,731.53 25,999.21 
Other Prop. Damage 
eG eee arteare 15,962.65 2,578.40 
TOTALS . .$2,028,262.20 $916,019.04 
Great American Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ROOMONE kos ccecuwas *$538.42 *$823.42 
PAT AIS 0 ean $538.42 $823.42 


*Includes health. : 
Great American Indemnity 


Premiums Losses Paid 
DREREORE ociciscseccc $3,187.41 $458.55 
a Scr rece 1,239.46 85 
Auto Liability ...... 95,878.19 5,836.30 
Other Liability : 14,313.81 194.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 37,817.18 8,340.25 
ee eee PAE eshncaeoue 
|) ee eo ne RREOCED . she kaee sen 
3) eee 4,684.59 628.22 
RIS ao csnwsades 8,506.66 1,360.95 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 33,553.86 6,462.56 
Auto. Collision ..... 6,970.05 1,572.93 
Other Prop. Damage 
eS ree SERS ~ -skaonsoaes 





TOTALS 62655 $210,779.18 


Great Northern Life 


$24,854.61 











Premiums Losses Paid 
Recibemt : .6<csccixcse $501.40 $280.35 
EE cancasantanns 737.60 53.57 
DOTALS: ssecks $1,239.00 $333.92 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ee Bese.o8 © kaseeescws 
BUSS os 5os samen. BPORIe “wince wnieae's 
TOTALS: oases $3,306.43 Sieben shan 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability $11,954.68 $6,457.53 
Other Liability ..... [UR eet renee 
Pate ASIRGR bcsuwis 1,258.59 181.43 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 5,032.29 1,385.00 
Auto Collision ..... 867.35 20.95 
Other Prop. Damage 
a ee se er ere rT 
TIPE antces $19,240.72 $8,044.91 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

Premiums Losses oe 

eee $24,125.57 $5,347.7 
re 6,938.89 3999.55 
Non-Can. A. & H. .. Bao. 9 ikabeeusn 
Auto Liability ...... $27,421.12 267,019.41 
Other Liability ..... 81,493.90 54,101.90 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 462,618.82 281,450.27 
PR is sscwansne 49,515.79 —2,878.54 
er Serr ee 52,940.94 9,844.56 
Piste ABASE. 2504005 19,237.15 5,468.48 


ee 5 en 84,518.32 14,232.93 
Auto Prop. Damage. 183,238.94 66,894.94 
Auto. Collision ..... 39,615.48 18,493.85 



































Other Prop. Damage 
Wl Ga x .5cuso> 5,398.78 1,260.12 
TOTALS: . °.......$1,537,068.70 $727,235.18 
Hartford Live Stock 
Premiums Losses Paide 
Dive Stock. .isscces $22,141.16 $16,692.00 
FOTALS ov iccs $22,141.16 $16,692.00 
Hartford Steam Boiler . 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Steam Boiler ...... $139,979.03 $16,111.24 
Engine and Mach. .. 87,197.43 43,310.56 
TOTAES xxvioxs $227,176.46 $59,421.80 
Indemnity Co. of America 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $18,291.24 $16,161.57 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 9,965.34 8,035.67 
Auto. Collision ..... 1,837.82 1,037.13 
DOTA sxcecs $30,094.40 $25,234.37 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ae ee $18,523.44 $1,221.39 
BEPOUN So scccacucens 6,736.71 1,922.13 
Auto Liability ..... 421,510.25 137,037.92 
Other Liability ..... 93,830.17 21,739.95 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 344,604.00 181,595.62 
A ee eee 34,227.87 7,120.76 
NY 2 Gx cp on eek 39,757.36 —1,258.70 
Pilate Glass .....<.. 16,191.73 4,771.06 
ee 32,086.45 5,653.81 
Steam Boiler ...... —4,832.25 1,047.90 
Engine and Mach. —Lee 8 sscceneees 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 148,126.56 56,159.07 
Auto. Collision ..... 24,946.50 14,720.70 
Other Prop. Damage 
and TOON, ciccc se 5,009.13 916.68 
TOTALS: .o5sca $1,178,234.62 $432,648.29 
Independence Indemnity 
->remiums Losses Paid 
PRCIGENE oie 6s sivisece $5,402.50 $1,352.08 
ROR sn cinecscace 2,509.53 1,540.42 
Auto Liability ..... 131,822.51 62,262.23 
Other Liability ..... 58,411.18 14,037.43 
Workmien’s Comp. .. 178,975.59 80,762.68 
POOR: sis esclo ees 6,349.95 116.57 
OR ee 47,402.82 6,794.55 
og ee 5,381.89 2,321.03 
Burglary ....s.0. 26,490.70 4,456.66 
Steam Boiler ...... 2,182.07 531.77 
Engine and Mach. . —IM § éénebeeeee 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 54,263.34 20,275.78 
Auto. Collision ..... 10,381.72 6,279.25 
Other Prop. Damage 
CT ie. Gc | eres 1,318.28 164.10 
Ct Se $530,864.19 $200,894.55 
Independent Bonding & Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $121,158.01 $8,756.00 
Other Liability ..... BOW) bwdae nonce 
Workmen’s Comp. .. DEE Sendnekon< 
PRY no sidcuiewas 6,720.11 250.00 
eee ee SL | A ree 
Plate (slaes .....055% 259.94 13.00 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 2,215.05 5,431.98 
Auto Collision ..... 4, 997.98 847.15 
TOTALS: sccce $152,024.51 $15,298.13 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $11,101.81 $13,863.82 
Other Liability ..... 1,427.58 10.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 39,558.12 17,853.58 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 5,148.55 3,820.22 
Other Prop. Damage 
i & . ee ae 163.90 9.50 
DOTALS: .cievs $57,399.96 $35,557.12 
International Fidelity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
oS a eRe $127,219.48 $47,304.33 
BOMAE Swiisciusackecs i ese 
TOTALS | .sccss $132,931.07 $47,304.33 
Inter-Ocean Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
pe | re *$3,162.72 *$2,255.43 
IOTRAIS: scan $3,162.72 $2,255.43 


*Includes health. 
Jersey Mutual Casualty 











Premiums Losses Paid 

Auto Liability ..... $250,862.32 $24,681.25 

TOTALS :...c5555, $250,862.32 $24,681.25 

Liberty Mutual 

Premiums Losses Paid 

Auto Liability ..... $97,903.67 $38,502.66 

Other Liability ..... 22,506.91 7,258.15 

Workmen’s Comp. .. 440,511.77 263,873.25 

PREY siesccce seo cy hp ET re 

Auto. Prop. Damage. i Se, GR rae 

Auto. Collision ..... 5,930.00 2,212.00 
Other Prop. Damage 

and GO. occccuss 1,317.92 2,396.74 

Eh i DS 604,821.14 $327,992.54 

Liberty Surety Bond of Trenton 

Premiums Losses Paid 

5 a a ee $45,793.92 $4,243.28 

BY 5455 cose. sels 220,542.83 17,364.67 

DOTAIS:. sic $266,336.75 $21,607.95 


Lloyd’s Plate Glass 





Premiums Losses Paid 
Plate Glass. .i.s.s0% $84,782.75 $28,107.39 
TOTALS: s:0550 $84,782.75 $28,107.39 





London & Lancashire Indemnity 


Premiums I 


sosses Paid 





Be re $1,873.62 $456.09 
Pere er 296.71 219.12 
Auto Liability ..... 100,101.71 33,212.74 
Other Liability ..... 10,399.46 1,682.20 
Workmen's Comp. .. 41,482.88 21,683.22 
LL eee Pe ere re 
ee 10,307.25 959.24 
Pinte (GUMS. .00ssexs 7,585.50 3,120.45 
eC ee 8,189.48 1,153.97 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 36,742.57 13,861.22 
Auto. Collision ..... 8,830.90 2,005.31 
Other Prop. Damage 
So eee 196.80 91.30 
TOTAES: iss $228,477.53 $78,444.86 


London Guarantee & Accident 


Premiums I 


wosses Paid 








Po ee es $8,208.47 $1,869.32 
SS a eee en eae 1,402.10 57.14 
Auto Liability ...... 164,998.76 67,501.68 
Other Liability ..... 36,126.30 11,924.56 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 138,540.70 73,605.75 
ge eee MEE — cxxeceeens 
a, EOE POET ee 40.92 1,494.88 
Plate Glass ........ 10,020.66 2,590.38 
ee PROCITE: 12,424.82 3,444.85 
Steam Boiler ....... 7,617.94 2,087.12 
Engine and Mach. .. 6,526.17 582.54 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 70,204.80 17,172.51 
Auto. Collision ..... 20,499.09 5,733.45 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Coll. ai ewaier 1,249.87 145.00 
EO ducceratcnces 6,665.83 4.59 
TOTALS. «660% $484,618.47 $188,243.77 
Loyal Protective 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ROEM noc cstcvces $10,031.35 $4,334.24 
Non-Can. A. & H. .. TOS2S © ckadacew ye 
SOC Rae 864:45% $10,133.58 $4,334.24 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualt 
Premiums L 


M4 


osses a 
BY f 














DECIR cc cin ecka SecRe ee tes 
Auto Liability ..... 152,336.96 19, ar ‘51 
Other Liability ..... 15,876.99 768.79 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 207,839.70 80,798.04 
Plate Glass... sees 2,764.56 155. 20 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 75,674.23 18,297.73 
Auto. Collision ..... 14,514.19 7,472.38 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Coll, ...ccsee PZISOO ras einiciwes 
TOTALS: i608 $470,224.63 $126,712.22 
Lumber Mutual Casualty i 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $13,576.37 $3,253.00 
Other Liability ..... 4,318.76 1,982.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 65,372.16 31,644.62 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 7,490.81 2,746.93 
Auto. Collision ..... 1,496.75 402.70 
Other Prop. Damage 
"ea OL .. ¥ 550.62 301.70 
TOTRES. issace $92,805.47 $40,330.95 
Manufacturers Casualty ‘ 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $14,740.35 $2,904.79 
Other Liability BBOUSL = Ssecaswans 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 20,550.56 5,999.17 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 7,034.38 1,334.03 
Auto. Collision ..... 1,773.58 357.00 
Other Prop. Damage 
ene COR. .c6s<cc0« S500. |. Aneas se nes 
TOTALS s005<: $47,044.18 $10,594.99 
Maryland Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Fn $43,053.46 $10,359.70 
CE icp cee ae nees 11,075.30 3,316.42 
Auto Liability ..... 390,658.69 172,818.45 
Other Liability ..... 68,998.98 16,330.90 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 410,985.69 230,501.84 
oo eee ee 40,494.12 14,248.51 
BOGE god ansenesos 62,580.41 5,562.11 
Plate Glass ........ 26,734.48 8,105.58 
TRUTHIAEY. 66 6c cece es 47,866.32 8,061.04 
Steam Boiler ...... 15,711.57 1,275.63 
Engine and Mach. 6,688.04 36.40 
Auto. Pron. Damage. 154.066.79 53,334.73 
Auto. Collision ..... 16,360.76 8,085.62 
Other Prop. Damage 
Be TM. osccians 28.262.33 12,082.64 
DIMEED on ained ns 6,054.30 1,541.46 
TOTARES. 5.505% $1,329,591.24 $545,662.03 
Massachusetts Accident 
Premiums _ T osses Paid 
NT re ree *$22,110.28 *$12,007.19 
Non-Can A. & H. .. WOE ke dassusees 





TOTALS 


*Includes health. 
assachusetts Bonding 


$22,410.28 


$12,007.19 





Premiums Losses Paid 
eT ee ee $16,192.37 $5,329.52 
SE cated cranes 13,224.85 14,092.13 
Auto Tiability ..... 45,379.80 27,765.04 
Other Liability ..... 3.541.13 1,550.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 15,430.27 5,284.06 
.. Seer og © 5 Teer eT Cre 
rer eer 48,600.24 —492.18 
Piste Giees 2s. sass 3,501.96 804.26 
oe Ck a ee 7.097 .02 2,182.00 
Auto. Pron. Damage. 16.085.04 4,974.27 
Auto. Collision ..... 2,698.37 597.50 
Other Pron. Damage 

a | 7. re are ee 
TOPALS 650054 $181,277.14 $62,086.60 


Massachusetts Protective Association 


: Premiums Losses !’aiq 
ACTIGERE sis sco *$19,774.22 *$12,650.01 
Non-Can. A. & H. 161,260.29 73,853.32 

TOTALS <..... $181,034.51 $86,203.33 


*Includes health. 
Medical Protective Co. of Fort Wayne 
Premiums 














Losses | 

Other Liability ..... 24,670.53 Boe ; . 

TOPAEB 5cccc. $24,670.53 $6,200.14 

Merchants Mutual Casualty 

; Premiums Losses i’aid 
es || a ae OO t 
Non-Can. A. & H. .. 4,467.15 1,506.00 
Auto, Prop. Damage. 2,250.84 902.50 

TOTALS ...... $6,729.95 $2,408.50 

Metropolitan Casualty 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
Fo $12,107.77 $1,913.40 
PROPRIO a xaaieccicy saws 4,125.75 1,209.22 
Auto Liability ..... 264,845.22 124,041.18 
Other Liability eee 33,013.65 10,550.86 
Workmen’s Comp. 110,067.16 76,342.74 
DAMON o6i6s 05s kee 8,721.72 264.33 
Surety eee e ee ceees 150,310.33 —1,058.59 
Piste: ‘Giese ok eiacs 38,541.65 13,561.18 
on eres 26,224.24 2,669.29 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 112,175.46 65,675.15 
Auto. Collision ..... 17,865.50 10,767.45 
Other Prop. Damage 
UCONN, ise 040 3,274.55 345.63 
SOUMEMEE cikkccases 1,295.58 246.00 

POTRES in6ks $782,568.58 $306,5 27, 84 

Metropolitan Life 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
OCIIONE cos wena $203,018.44 $83,460.00 
Health a Mie bi etactaaiera 248,186.87 137,042.68 
Non-Can. A. & H. .. 8,195.48 4,578.00 

eg 2 $459,400.79 $225,080.68 

Missouri State Life 

: Premiums Losses Paid 
PICOWIONE oes vos ucsies $7,273.85 $1,217.91 
OOM soe sre oaks Sreenis 2,322.56 2,130.36 

TOURED <2ca%5 $9,596.41 $3,348.27 

Monarch Accident 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident Pee er *$8,243.69 *$4,106.71 
Non-Can. A. & H. .. 27,085.62 7,559.41 

PVOTALS: oc80 $35,329.31 $11,666.12 


*Includes health. 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 











‘ ; Premiums Losses Paid 
Steam Boiler ..... a rs 
ROTAGS i e:ces PESIOGCR” — ieiesviccses's 
Mutual Plate Glass 

Premiums Losses Paid 

Plate Giass: .6oscisas $23,098.61 $6,415.04 
TOTALS sicdsx $23,098.61 $6,415.04 

National Accident & Health 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
BECOME 306-0 20sens *$91,219.78 *$28,973.09 
SOE RASS © 45255% $91,219.78 $28,973.09 


*Includes health. 
National Casualty 





‘ Premiums Losses Paid 
Accident pace eeawen *$18,204.55 *$9 168.10 
POTRES: Sccien $18,204.55 $9,168.10 


*Includes health. 
National Life of the U. S. of A. 
Losses Paid 





; Premiums 
POCCHIOUE © okies cee MONG occ eccnaine 
TOTALS occ. SIOUSO ae scaevines's 


*Includes health. 
National Surety 


— Premiums Losses Paid 
Fidelity $220,938.92 $57,937.69 
OED <s-6.4/0-<aloarere ciara 330,998.01 59,458.48 
DUTMAty occ caacae 174,413.27 29,250.31 
OLOGIE: «6 bscccsmdes 14,895.49 6,600.26 

POLES Ssceen $741,245.69 $153,246.74 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
POCUIENE «cscs hoes $10,829.59 $2,221.35 
ROOMERE 6 secs ane ws veaes 3,407.03 2,023.85 
Auto Liability...... 243,851.02 157,348.03 
Other Liability..... 66,297.90 23,211.31 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 160,553.09 102,173.76 
PAGO © sac ecanwaen 37,505.94 7,{ 17.10 
MOLY ccs 05 Cases 35,742.74 252.87 
PIRtENGIGSS. wien ces xs 22,746.36 9,762.49 
WWIMEY x ocnc cass .s's 32,948.57 13,599.28 
Auto Prop. Dam.... 87,651.59 62,391.41 
Auto. Collision ..... 28,871.80 13,854.20 
Other Prop. D. and F 
|| RE ee erat ee 1,199.19 602.65 
TOTAES $731,604.82 $394, 38.30 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass : 
remiums osses Paid 
Auto Liability...... $231,519.83 $57,131.83 
Other Liability .... 2,995.20 1,(19.88 
Workmens’ Comp.... 39,290.20 17,531.49 
BMeHnty™ seccccs cases 3,305.45 30.51 
EEN i ais ais haensaecte' 12,274.08 pas see 
Plate Glass ........ 93,019.73 36,156.17 
Burglary *........... 39,995.40 15, 26.85 
Auto. Prop. Damage = 74,425.71 28,456.72 
Auto Collision ..... 3,713.36 876.51 
TOTALS. 65.606 $500,538.96 $157,659.96 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1927 





N. J. Manufacturers Casualty 


Premiums 
$364,810.05 
115,603.12 
2,015,665.89 


Auto Liability 
Othe: Liability 
Workmen’s Comp.. .. 


Losses Paid 
$169,914.46 
8,336.22 
958,996.10 





OPAES snk $2,496,079.06 


New York Casualty 


$1,137,246.78 


Losses Paid 
$25,823.25 
3,472.13 
28,276.35 
2,002.00 
22,613.48 
2,437.77 


674.01 





Premiums 
Auto Liability....... $83,936.60 
Othe: Liability 7,762.48 
Baeliee (cacsdabiencos 956.33 
A MCE ee 3,449.80 
plate GINS 6566500 c 84,567.72 
ts ee eee 7,324.34 
Auto Prop. Damage 42,100.92 
Auto Collision ..... 5,421.79 
Other Prop. D. & 
ol eee Aree 246.00 
TOTALS. oiccas $235,765.98 
New York Indemnity 
Premiums 
Accident <.ccccccsws $2,887.99 
Beth. vcsax cesses 1,173.10 
Auto Liability ..... 133,949.31 
Other Liability ..... 36,600.27 
Workmen's Comp.... 148,470.51 
WHIIOE wien. < nea ots 10,475.57 
SY cwsewes cure once 15,178.16 
Plate GIMSR 60 cccces 7,161.34 
et AR ee 14,804.11 
Steam Boiler ...... 7,773.91 
Engine and Mach.. —152.40 
Auto Prop. Damage 52,968.21 
Auto Collision ..... 9,496.82 
Other Prop. Damage 
ee eee 4,447.99 
TOUAGS vi< sx $445, 234.89 


$85,298.99 


Losses Paid 
$6,803.81 
149.15 
79,931.16 
6,303.75 
88,409.06 
1,632.17 


21,351.47 
5,699.54 


1,975.41 


North American Accident 


Losses Paid 
$34,501.97 





Premiums 
pe Mrereree ree $88,411.65 
TORRES eicixs $88,411.65 


$34,501.97 


Northwestern Casualty & Surety 











Premiums Losses Paid 
P| a $2,285.95 $328.43 
EGA. scavewe anes: 703.50 610.70 
Auto Liability ..... 11,228.42 19,963.00 
Other Liability 1,376.20 1,155.50 
Workmen’s Comp.... 15,295.87 9,017.70 
WCE icaracnonees an: eter eee 
REN 6 san ececcaceave’ a 2,341.81 166.91 
Wile GINS: so ciceacas 1,181.99 711.68 
HUMBSEG dice conaes 2,968.60 8,611.25 
Auto Prop. Damage. 4,846.50 5,583.59 
Auto Collision ..... — 224. 63 2,901.18 
Other Prop. Damage 
aad COM. c.scnscs FO essecacsee 
TOTALS $42,700.88 $49,049.94 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
; Premiums Losses Paid 
ROHMEME ic ieiccs $1,696.46 64.2 
BOY cetera sip nied rere 
Auto Liability ..... 129,588.71 54,060.61 
Other Liability ‘ 24,472.36 5,335.40 
Workmen’s Comp. 88,810.66 45,345.92 
Plate. Glags. ccc cas. 10,437.38 4,442.48 
Burglary json esc:e0s 14,53 3@47 995.86 
Auto Prop. Damage 52,580. 08 22,901.06 
Auto Collision ..... 12,684.57 6,958.66 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Come ésicosass 2,076.58 304.20 
PORABS 3.554) $337,329.35 $140,408.46 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 








; Premiums Losses Paid 
MOCIOCHE: Saielonded arcs $23,367.57 $7,974.55 
IRCOULY, ene h yo. e 10,347.35 13,587.31 
Auto Liability ..... 209,205.75 137,234.20 
Other L iability 73,799.18 17,368.51 
Workmen’s Comp... 461,253.95 306,373.33 
ICLIEY: -cicenccae's civ 17,364.16 320.69 
Surei Vo wsseetedowes BEGGS kde dsicesicis 
Plate Glass ........ 11,878.44 4,698.49 
BUCA Bisse d ciec0e 32,709.46 11,927.07 
Steam Boiler ...... 8,116.33 673.00 
Engine and Mach.. 7,306.07 2,275.86 

uto Prop. Damage 75,455.16 45,750.13 
Auto Collision ..... 9,774.51 3,944.42 
Other Prop. Damage 

an t GONE sad vcccs 2,074.00 1,106.89 
Sredit: Suen ues 4,986.16 —1.46 

OTABS) ccs $951,507.56 $553,232.99 
Ohio Casualty 

f Premiums Losses Paid 

Blite: Daeehes cite te 5 ao ours $1,967.00 

Auto Prop. Damage .......... 383.00 

VOWRBS. iti wec pot silosee $2,350.00 


Pacific Mutual Life 








Premiums Losses Paid 

BBC CHE aac aks d, $18,638.51 $4,929.19 
Hedi cirott ties oe 15,471.45 6,705.30 
Non-Can. A. & H.. 45,105.20 21,443.32 
OTABS: gies: $79,215.16 $33,077.81 

Patrons Mutual Casualty 

Premiums Losses Paid 

Aut Liability ..... $3,232.86 2,797.40 
et L iability 3,113.67 8,743.59 
Vor:men's Comp... 2,972.86 2,105.03 
‘OTALS ...... $9,319.39 $13,646.02 

Peerless Casualty 

Premiums — Losses Paid 

NCCI ENE slecicigeseas *$229.95 *$45.82 
TOT ARS: ccs. $229.95 ~~ $45.82 


“Includes health. 


$219,106.22, 


Pennsylvania Casualty 


tegen ey: 
0 | eee ee *$16,727.7 
TOTALS «cic» - $16,727.25 


*Includes health. 


Losses Paid 
*$8,896.57 








$8,896.57 


Pennsylvania Indemnity 


Premiums 
$93,110.58 
41,190.18 
13,316.58 


Auto Liability ..... 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 

inees $147,617.34 
Phoenix Indemnity 


TOTALS 


Premiums 
REE oo 5 <<enccns $634.51 
TIGR sees cwecce es 197.50 
Auto Liability ..... 58,449.84 
Other Liability..... 9,524.80 
Workmen's Comp.... 28,336.97 
Plate Glass ........ 4,600.78 
Bereiaey cays cccd 5,725.08 
Auto Prop. Damage 22,883.40 
Auto Collision ..... 3,453.08 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Coll. ccsececs 192.22 
TOTAES ..csex $133,998.18 
Preferred Accident 
Premiums 
Accident ....cccccces $23,512.37 
TIGR. ovccaceneus 2,758.69 
Auto Liability 211,437.72 
Other Liability 795.49 
Fidelity ..c.ccccees 11,087.77 
Sarety .ccccsccvesoe 8,487.86 
Burglary nero wid dake 35,851.62 
Auto Prop. Damage 76,173.68 
Auto Collision ..... 25,434.34 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Coll. <.i.ceus —8.31 


$395,531.23 
The Prudential 


TOTALS 


Losses Paid 
$16,959.57 
9,896.04 
6,325.64 


$33,181.25 


Losses Paid 


546.00 


$64,940.28 


Losses Paid 
$12,719.65 
2,605.22 
69,067.00 


—1,465.76 


$136,919.51 








Previous Losses Paid 

Accident ........ee- i iererrr ter 

Health ..ccccseccvse 515. 10 90.00 

TOTAES fe ec< $531.35 $90.00 

Reliance Casualty 

Premiums Losses Paid 

Auto. Liability...... $147,605.00 $37,009.97 

Other Liability Ae) re Ses 

Auto Prop. Damage 12,566.21 2,197.43 

Auto Collision ..... 2,000.81 1,117.39 

FORRES. 2c6c<« $163,184.23 $40,324.79 
Ridgely Protective Ass’n. of Worcester 

Premiums Losses Paid 

Accident ..ccccccces *$5,735.64 *$3,511.72 

TOTALS «. 420s $5,735.64 $3,511.72 


*Includes health. 
Royal Indemnity 

















Premiums Losses Paid 
Bee eee ree $15,191.35 $5,630.44 
PROGR: «cnc ic ccaces 10,263.62 4,754.91 
Auto Liability ..... 249,795.25 100,564.80 
Other Liability 42,821.93 9,185.00 
Workmen’s Comp... 176,717.41 105,490.39 
Fidelity ...ccsccoces 15,167.70 5,844.61 
Serety oc cen ccedcees 24,456.02 22,315.66 
Plate Glass .......- 10,436.64 2,401.98 
Burgiary .cccessccce 35,371.10 2,982.86 
Steam Boiler ...... 5,242.10 60.50 
Engine and Mach... 2,607.46 723.94 
Auto Prop. Damage 93,376.63 35,361.96 
Auto Collision ..... 29,721.57 5,487.29 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Colle i cscescs 3,890.26 1,035.20 
TOTALS vccice $715,059.04 $301,839.54 
Seacoast Fishermen’s Mutual Liability 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Workmen's Comp.... $12,235.65 $4,511.03 
TOTALS. ..2s% $12,235.65 $4,511.03 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $17,106.93 $5,020.00 
Other Liability 3,978.95 53.00 
Workmen's Comp.... 58,504.16 18,305.50 
Auto Prop. Damage 5,890.09 5,821.63 
Auto Collision ..... S70008 chic adesius 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Colk. as 06 &5: GEBZF — wikinccscncce 
TOPRAES 226% $86,216.92 $29,200.13 
Selected Risks of Washington, N. J. 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $19,735.49 $704.50 
Auto Prop. Damage 13,824.58 2,220.42 
TOTALS siscaws $33,560.07 2,924.92 
Sentinel Life 
Premiums Losses Paid 
re, rare *$2,398.16 *$1,364.42 
Non-Can. A. & Ri. SIGRF  aseseuvens 
TOFE BES i eeecs - $2,708.43 $1,364.42 


*Includes health. 
Southern Surety 
Premiums 
Accident $5,771.94 


RIGO, | tcc srs canes 71.91 
Auto Liability ..... 7,475.30 
Other Liability 340.24 
Workmen's Comp. .. 15,015.61 
i. eer rr 289.15 
SONG etickiccvens 2,803.25 
Plate Glass 2... s00% 678.50 


Auto Prop. Damage 3,025.84 


Losses Paid 
$1,574.64 
193.84 
6,928.75 
375.00 
8,253.43 
—wh, 175.86 
232.71 
1,715.75 


Auto Collision 788.33 
Other Prop. Damage 
Se COI céccvnee 8.00 
FORARS . cc c5: $36,268.07 
Standard Accident 
Premiums 
pS $18,388.91 
Health : 8,129.75 
Auto Liability Sd aks 250,588.42 
Other Liability we 62,342.82 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 308,942.61 
WOON Ni aocee nena 24,282.32 
GE bees cuaccases 84,982.72 
Py RS See 10,755.18 
PO , ae eee er 16,092.17 
Auto Prop. Damage 96,945.16 
Auto Collision 20,803.95 
Other Prop. Damage 
Mme COR és ceieces 1,082.68 
TOPAERS  si6ces $903,336.69 


"$13,633. 531 


Losses Paid 
$2,719.48 
1,420.56 
97 864.27 
22,003.00 
147,634.52 
1,570.25 
124.60 
4,356.42 
4,798.43 
32,588.54 
9,136.59 


2.50 


$324,219.16 


Standard Life of Pittsburgh 


Premiums 


err rr $89.88 

BRGMNUE (chasdecwcess 23.89 

TOTS swtncs $113.77 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums 

peer ee $2,712.75 

TRE acncsescvacs 462.68 


Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp.... 


81,088.17 
3,807.63 
7,082.72 


pe ere 595.46 
She cae cancenes 2,172.83 
Plate Glass 5,346.37 
WRONG so o:taas0s.s 4,266.03 
Auto Prop. Damage 30,687.46 
Auto Collision 3,942.11 
Other Prop. Damage 

ane, Cole iccccces 95.73 


TOTALS <..... $142,259.94 


Travelers Indemnity 


Premiums 
Po eee $8,812.13 
DES 472 sa60s4ce 0% 832.00 
Non-Can. A. & H.. 225.50 


Auto Liability 
Other Viability 
Plate Glass 
eer rae 
Steam Boiler 
Engine and Mach... 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. 

and Coll. 


TOTALS 


3,595.23 
359,956.65 
hasan 72,361.76 
Damage 
aeeseee 14,316.59 

$628,178.94 


Travelers 
Premiums 
FP reer er $404,841.88 
PIR vo ween esedawes 113,703.78 
Non-Can. A. & H 6,642.26 
Auto Liability ..... 965,115.02 
Other Liability 148,969.05 


Workmen’s Comp... 1,519,222.29 


vosses Paid 


979.91 
1,131.48 
7,627.07 
3,252.80 


Losses Paid 
$1,339.33 
20.36 
537.00 
3,178.75 
9,209.25 
19,921.39 
6,508.75 
899.95 
166,922.24 
38,252.48 


5,751.85 








$252,541.35 


Losses Paid 
$122,810.90 
43,372.10 
261.51 
528,475.33 
45,396.64 
932,401.40 


SORAES 054: $3,158,494.28 $1,672,717.88 


Twentieth Century Life 


Losses Paid 
*$2,710.68 





Premiums 
RACE vnc xdeeeds *$13,091.03 
TORAES <2 <::< $13,091.03 
*Includes health. 
Union Indemnity 
Premiums 
Dn eae $14,391.12 
0 eee 11,270.83 
Auto Liability ..... 161,537.07 
Other Liability 19,913.51 
Workmen’s Comp... 77,831.95 
Fidelity ‘ 6,429.82 
I so. diwn b.c bene 46x 49,887.55 
Plate Glass ree er 14,496.45 
ae 42,066.63 
Auto Prop. Damage 58,812.28 
Auto Collision ..... 8,459.61 
Other Prop. Damage 
GD COS is k6 cee: 1,330.37 
TOE AR SS - <xi53 $466,427.19 


$2,710.68 


Losses Paid 
$11,724.04 
4,943.01 
63,171.13 
5,270.50 
60,479.32 
80.00 
4,498.70 
7,511.62 
4,340.50 
30,445.86 
6,383.43 


255.28 


$199, 103. 39 


United Casualty of Westfield, Mass. 


Premiums 


Accident *$3,923.79 


Losses Paid 
*$2,761.24 





TOTALS skis. 
*Includes health. 
United States Casualty 


$3,923.79 


Premiums 
ACCIMERE 35/06 soxsec< $20,749.10 
ee he eee 9,733.07 


Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp... 


219,159.81 
40,059.83 
125,766.12 


Piste GIGe sec scacs 13,984.88 
J ee ee 15,850.01 
Auto. Prop. Damage 75,320.12 
Auto Collision ..... 11,782.02 
Other Prop. Damage 
MMP COR eiiessc 619.78 
TOTAES. «cscs: $533,024.74 


$2,761.24 


Losses Paid 
$4,279.13 
1,605.75 
120,372.27 
25,053.97 
67,345.79 
3,585.79 
1,065.92 
27,975.45 
6,090.44 


$2 37, 560. 32 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


Premiums 
PCRTNIO © 3 oa. sce od.c:0% $34,191.76 
BEY Wiawecaxahes 12,610.82 
Non-Can. A. & IH 280.95 


Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp... 
PM dh nnncsscecse 


464,655.52 
203,965.25 
856,484.73 
137,020.13 


Losses Paid 
$11,973.41 
7,564.74 
176,677. 45 
31,618.05 
449,725.53 
24,533.98 





Surety Kecues 137,141.91 8,597.08 
Pee GE 6c cee cas 44,861.36 17,101.51 
i, eee 62,693.45 16,565.46 
Auto Prop. Damage 176,748.38 77,158.24 
Auto Collision ..... 45,992.53 18,836.15 
Other Prop. Damage 

We COs << occeess 32,103.65 12,625.62 
Credit 4,907.40 2,153.68 
ee 597.38 178.00 


TOTALS <..... $2,214,255.22 $849,308.90 
United States Guarantee 
Premiums 
$54,871.21 
13,731.46 
8,182.14 


Losses Paid 
$38,347.52 
1,322.75 


Auto Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety 





Burglary 16,803.27 a 1,115.00 
Auto Prop. Damage 15,598.61 12,981.51 
TFOTAES éccces $109,186.69 $53,771.78 


Utica Mutual 


Premiums Losses Paid 


Auto Liability ..... $2,596.24 $50.00 
Other Liability (oi 3 > Terre 
Workmen’s Comp... 16,017.41 8,572.31 
Auto Prop. Damage 1,371.90 290.00 
Auto Collision ..... 278.77 


TOTALS ~~ $21,017.47 
Washington Fidelity National 


aeacasie $8,912.31 


Premiums 
- *$197,803.09 


Losses Paid 


Accident *$59,554.87 





BOEAES 2.05: 


$197,803.09 $59,554.87 
“Includes health. ‘ 


Western Casualty 


Premiums 


$25 ! Losses Paid 
25,772.90 


Workmen's $14,216.74 


Comp... 





SOERAES 53.c0 


$25,772.90 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


$14,216.74 


Premiums Losses Paid 


Auto Liability ..... Fk! . ee 
Auto Prop. Damage 2,181.08 182.88 
Auto Collision ..... GGGME}  waceucanns 

TOPALS &..... $7,824.00 $182.88 

Zurich General 

; Premiums Losses Paid 
0 | $3,733.60 $799.22 
1 See 811.26 264.50 
Auto Liability 167,019.53 


170,797.58 


Other Liability 37,877.86 


74,898.13 





Workmen's Comp... 188,579.67 115,526.64 
Pint@ Glade ..6:650 << 17,798.27 6,617.85 
RGPINNG oo a wis aoe a 19,432.25 4,139.16 
Auto Prop. Damage 61,775.63 35,059.89 
Auto Collision ..... 12,970.46 6,186.38 
Other Prop. Damage 
a | ee 1,760.40 292.45 
TOTAES 4.5005 $548,779.20 $377,561.53 





EMPLOYE MAY BE EIABLE 


Jersey City Company Collects Damages 
ve Insurance From Its Own 
Salesman; Precedent Set 


A precedent for future damage cases 
was set when the Jersey City Circuit 
Court awarded the P. M. Mitchell Com- 
pany $5,750 from George Goetz. The 
award was the difference between dam- 
ages against the Mitchell Company and 
the amount to which they were insured. 

Goetz was a salesman hired by the 
Mitchell Company. In 1924, the car 
which he was operating for the Mitchell 
Company ran into and caused the loss 
of one leg to a lad named Alexander 
Balog in Perth Amboy. The boy and 
his father sued in the Middlesex Supreme 
Court and the boy was awarded $15,000. 
the father receiving $750. The Mitchell 
company was insured against such acci- 
dents to the extent of $10,000, which the 
insurance company paid. The Mitchell 
Company paid the difference and then 
sued Goetz for the amount above the 
policy. The jury in Jersey Citv agreed 
that they were entitled to the difference 
and the award was made. 


H. & A. CLUB TO BE FORMED 

One outcome of the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference meeting in Chicago last 
week is to be the formation of a health 
and accident underwriters club in that 
city. The preliminary meeting was held 
while the convention was in session with 
Armand Sommer of the Standard Acci- 
dent as chairman. The idea met with 
favor on all sides. 





NEW A. & H. FOLDERS 

The Glens Fall Indemnity, 
accident and health 
put out four new 


now writing 
insurance, has just 
direct mail folders 


to help its agents in selling this line. 
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Personnel Changes 
in Century Indemnity 


FOUR FIELD MANAGERS NAMED 





H. T. Millard Gets Transfer From Phila- 
delphia To Chicago To Head 
Bonding: Department There 





A number of changes have been made 
in the personnel of the Century Indem- 
nity recently. Four new field managers 
have been named and two departrhent 
officials appointed. Careers of these men 
follow: 

Richard J. Bond has been appointed 
supervisor of the public official and de- 
pository division of the home office bond 
department. He has had an extensive 
international experience in the surety 
business, covering many years as Pa- 
chic Coast manager of the Ocean Acci- 
dent, and Canadian manager of the 
Royal Indemnity. 

James E. Curtis has been made field 
manager for Texas, with headquarters at 
1301 American Exchange National Bank 
Building, Dallas. For the past few years 
Mr. Curtis has been the special agent, 
operating out of the Indianapolis branch 
office of the United States F. & G. 

Important Western Changes 

Guy B. Fallow, formerly of the agency 
department at the home office, has been 
appointed field manager in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, operating out of the Philadel- 
phia branch office. Paul H. Payne has 
been appointed field manager for Iowa, 
under the direction of the Chicago 
branch office. For the past few years 
Mr. Payne has been a special agent in 
Iowa for the United States Casualty. 

On January 1, B. M. McDonald, state 
agent for the Aetna (Fire) in the moun- 
tain territory, enlarged the scope of his 
activities and is representing the Cen- 
tury in the same territory in the capac- 
ity of field manager. His territory will 
include Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 

George T. Holbrook, appointed attor- 
ney of the bond claim division, attended 
Washington & Lee University, leaving 
before graduation to enter the army dur- 
ing the war. He served in the medical 
department, U. S. Army in France. After 
discharge from the army he entered the 
law school of Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1923 with degree 
of LL.D. During the academic year of 
1923-24, he served as an instructor in 
that law school, and as alumni secretary 
of that institution. Before joining the 
Century he served as attorney in the 
home office bond claim department of a 
large casualty and surety company, hand- 
ling fidelity and surety claims generally. 

Hugh T. Millard, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Century bond department at 
Philadelphia, has been transferred to 
Chicago and will be manager of the Chi- 
cago bonding office of the Century. Mr. 
Millard came to the Century from the 
Federal Surety where he was assistant 
secretary in charge of the bond depart- 
ment. Mr. Millard is a graduate of the 
Detroit Law School and was admitted 
to the Bar in the state of Michigan. 





STANDARD’S VOLUME BY LINES 


The net premium income of the Stand- 
ard Accident for 1927, divided as to 
lines, was as follows: Liability, $2.017.- 
534; personal accident and health, $2.243,- 
035: automobile, $6,775,602; burglary, 
$527.102: plate glass, $302,152; bonding, 
$2,435,262; compensation, $5,054.139. Total 
premiums written were $19,354,826, a gain 
of $2,459,315 over the previous year. 





CARTOONIST INSURES HANDS 

Billy DeBeck, cartoonist who 
sponsible for Barney 
Plug, has insured his hands for $100,- 
OM). the right hand is covered for $75,- 
O00 and the Ieft for $40,000 in case of 
loss of a single hand. Fingers and 
thumbs are valued proportionately. The 
Zurich carries the policy. 


is re- 
Google and Spark 


Carr Argues for New 
Mechanics Lien Law 


WOULD HELP SUB-CONTRACTORS 





Brooklyn Executive of National Surety 
Explains Many Advantages of 
Proposed Legislation 





Albert L. Carr, vice-president, National 
Surety, in charge of its newly opened 
Brooklyn branch office, was one of the 
organizers of an association for the re- 
vision of the mechanics lien law which 
is now before the N. Y. legislature. He 
gives the following reasons why he 
deems such a revision a necessity: 

The lien law that is now on the books 
was put on at a time when the tremen- 
dous structures now being built in the 
cities was not contemplated, and when 
the sub-division of the work had not 
extended, or not even thought of to the 
extent that they have now reached; nor 
was the method of financing, which has 
been necessitated by these large build- 
ings, considered. 

The Plight of Sub-Contractors 


The sub-contractors and materialmen 
of New York and Brooklyn have lost 
many millions of dollars in the last few 
years due to being unable to substan- 
tiate their claims on jobs where the fol- 
lowing has happened: 

No. 1—Where an owner has let a sub- 
contract and the sub-contractor was not 
reliable and received the money from 
the owner and did not pay his material- 
men—the job was stopped—the owner 
relet the balance of the work and used 
up the balance of the money due on the 
general contract, and thereby preventing 
the sub-contractor and materialmen, 
who furnished work already on the build- 
ing, and for which they had not been 


paid by the general contractor, to have 
no legal basis for obtaining the amount 
of their claims. 

No. 2—Where an owner received the 
amount of loan from a loaning company 
to be used on the construction of the 
building and used it otherwise, and there 
was a foreclosure of the mortgage, not 
enough being realized upon the mort- 
gage to pay sub-contractors and mater- 
ialmen claims, Also an owner and con- 
tractor were in collusion by making a 
general contract for considerable less 
than the total amount of the work. 
The contractor sub-let and bought ma- 
terial and then was unable to pay for it. 

As under the law the owner is not 
compelled to pay more than the general 
contract price for the completion of the 
building, and there are numerous other 
phases of the law that stand on the 
books at present where the sub-contrac- 
tor and materialmen are hopelessly left 
out of the picture when a default in 
connection with the work occurs. 

New Law Wins Approval 


This new law further means that the 
elimination of the priority of liens pre- 
vents a lienor having a large claim, fil- 
ing his claim at once and then refusing to 
enter negotiations for the completion of 
the work unless his lien is paid to the 
detriment of the other claimants. The 
law also provides that if the owner shall 
file a bond at the beginning of the work 
for a sufficient amount, then no liens at 
all can be filed against the building or 
premises, but any sub-contractor or ma- 
terialman having a claim for service or 
work performed, can bring a direct ac- 
tion on the bond. 

The law has been gone into very thor- 
oughly by a law committee of the asso- 
ciation for the revision of the lien law, 
and has been submitted to the various 
sub-contractors and materialmen associa- 
tions, and to loaning companies, and al- 
most every phase of business which is 
involved in the construction of a build- 
ing or alterations of same, and has met 
with almost unanimous approval. 
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Accidents Increase 
The Cost Of Insurance 


TRAFFIC FATALITIES GROW!NG 





Owners of Fleet of Motor Vel icles 
Facing Operation Costs, Says 
. M. Rosseland 





Owners and operators of fleets of mo- 
tor vehicles today are facing greai!y in- 
creased costs of operation because «f the 
growing number of accidents involving 
such vehicles and the growing cost of 
settlements or the greatly increased cost 
of insurance, Fred M. Rosseland, sccre- 
tary and manager of the Newark Safety 
Council, states in an article in the current 
issue of the Newarker, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Newark. 

“The prevention of motor vehicle acci- 
dents has definitely taken its place in 
good business,” Mr. Rosseland says, 
“whenever fleets are operated, whether 
it be a trucking company, department 
store, or taxicab company.” 

In commenting further upon the sub- 
ject he states: “It is possible that some 
fleet owners have not yet become inter- 
ested in accident prevention from the 
standpoint of obligation to the public but 
regardless of that or of any humani- 
tarian aspect, the dollars and cents view- 
point compels interests. Viewing com- 
munity safety and accident prevention 
supervision solely from the dollars and 
cents angle on the part of the owner 
there are a number of reasons for action 
which would appeal to him. 

Excessive Cost of Repairs 

“For example, there is the excessive 
cost of repairs. If repair costs are paid 
by the insurance company it is obvious 
that the insurance rate will be greatly 
increased. On the other hand, if the 
owns must stand the cost of repairs, 
he must keep up a repair shop and em- 
ploy mechanics to put damaged vehicles 
into condition without delay. The cost 
of replacement parts may be a consid- 
erable item. 

“Accidents are often expensive in the 
damage done to merchandise being trans- 
ported. Special insurance governing 
such damages is costly and if such in- 
surance is not carried the owner must 
stand the loss. Fleets are now generally 
rated for insurance charges on the ‘ex- 
perience basis’ and that experience in- 
cludes the number of accidents in which 
the fleet in question has been involved. 
In other words, the accident record of 
the fleet owners governs the cost of the 
insurance. Thus, a good record not only 
makes possible a low rate of insurance 
but lower delivery costs and better pub- 
lic relations.” 

In concluding his article Mr. Rosseland 
states that continuous organized effort 
for the prevention of accidents is “good 
business” for every fleet operator—and 
every employer. 





J. FORSYTH PROMOTED 

Ps Sov J. Forsyth, for the past year 
a special agent for the Standard Acci- 
dent in New Jersey, has been made man- 
ager of the surety department of the 
northern New Jersey branch office of 
the company. Mr. Forsyth succeeds 
C. J. Collins, who has resigned to be- 
come associated with the Fidelity De- 
posit’s office in Brooklyn. Previous to 
his coming to the Standard Accident Mr. 
Forsvth was connected with the Anieti- 
can Surety for a number of years. 





REMOVES TO NEW OUARTERS 

The general agency of Field, Eddy & 
Mulheron, which handles all lines of in- 
surance for the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies at Springfield, Mass., recently re- 
moved their offices from 1597 Main 
street to a modern building at 1200 Main 
street where they occupy an entire floor. 
Associated with this organization 1s 
Harry A, Sawyer. a well known init 
ance man who will have quarters in the 
same building. The life representative 


of the agency is E. Clay Brock. 
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